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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


HEN the Trustees of Columbia University selected an 
educational expert to succeed Dr. Low as president, 

it was with full and far-sighted recognition of the fact that 
the most difficult problems which confront them are problems 


of educational policy rather than of finance, great as are the 
financial needs of the university. In the process of evolution 
and development through which Columbia has passed and is 
still passing, under conditions unique in university annals, 
there have arisen problems unlike those which past experience 
has solved; problems for whose solution there is needed the 
keen vision, the clear analysis, the wise measuring of relative 
values, of the trained expert in education. There is needed 
furthermore somewhat of the spirit of the seer, and therewith 
the courage to break new paths, to open new vistas, to grapple 
with custom and tradition when they bar the path of progress. 
Dr. Butler’s Report to the Trustees for the year 1901-1902 is 
an educational document of exceptional importance, not merely 
because it is the work of one of the most eminent of living 
specialists in education, but also and chiefly because it gives 
evidence of that prescience and of that courage which the 
educational problems of the day demand for their solution. 
The interest it has aroused, the wide discussion and comment 
I 
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to which it has given rise, are tokens of its freshness and vigor. 
It is no perfunctory document complacently reviewing the 
year’s achievement, but a clear, forceful, concise setting forth 
of the exact situation and of all the difficulties inherent in the 
situation, in which the university now finds itself, with an 
equally clear presentation of the methods and measures by 
which, in the President’s opinion, these difficulties should be 
met. There has been so much misdirected comment upon the 
Report, due to misconception of its real contentions, that it is 
fitting that the opening pages of this issue of the QUARTERLY 
should be devoted to a presentation of the substance and in 
part of the exact text of those parts which have most aroused 
the public interest. 

The Report proper, which forms a document of seventy 
printed pages, opens with a reference to the retirement of 
President Low, and proceeds to a brief statistical conspectus 
of the state of the university in Ig01. It then attacks the 
subject of “Present Problems,” and devotes forty-seven pages 
to their discussion. The remaining twenty pages are chiefly 
occupied with the detailed presentation of the work of the 
university and of the changes, reorganizations, appointments 
and deaths which have occurred during the academic year, 
closing with a brief but masterly setting forth of the relations 
of this university to the metropolis. 

The present problems are discussed under three heads: the 
financial, the administrative, and the educational. Each of 
these in turn is presented with absolute frankness, its difficul- 
ties clearly and forcibly stated, and the solution propounded 
and explained with equal clearness. Dr. Butler wastes no 
words on preliminary approaches, but cuts directly to the core 
of the matter, with the skill and courage of the expert surgeon 
whose experienced hand knows no tremor. His analysis of 
the situation which has given rise to the problem is masterly, 
and when he has developed the factors of the problem he 
proceeds without hesitation to the solution which the inex- 
orable logic of the situation seems to him to demand. Prece- 
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dents, traditions, popular misconceptions and serious objec- 
tions are dealt with in a manner at once positive and courteous, 
and every new and advanced position is fortified with an array 
of positive facts and official statistics. The Report abounds 
in matters for controversy and has already set many minds to 
thinking seriously along new lines; and the discussion which 
has begun, and is bound to continue until the questions under 
discussion have been settled, cannot fail to exert a stimulating 
and lasting influence on the development of the higher educa- 
tion in America in years to come. 

As those portions of the Report which deal with the finan- 
cial and administrative problems are made the subjects of 
editorial comment on another page, this paper will be devoted 
entirely to Dr. Butler’s discussion of the educational problem. 
This is considered under the five heads of (1) the maintenance 
of educational efficiency; (2) the promotion of research; (3) 
the better organization of the teaching of the natural sciences; 
(4) the development of the social side of academic life by 
the provision of dormitories; (5) the length of the college 
course and the relation of that course to the rest of the work 
of the university. 

“To secure and maintain educational efficiency,” says Dr. 
Butler, “is the most serious and ever-present aim of every 
institution of learning. Educational efficiency rarely hap- 
pens; it is made by careful plan and unremitting supervision. 
It is unattainable when poor teaching is permitted . . . and 
when standards are lowered for personal, social or athletic 
reasons or to secure a larger attendance of students. . 
Columbia University . . . consciously makes no concessions 
whatever to the desire for numbers.” The report continues: 


We are more concerned about the quality of the work done 
than about a rapid increase in the number of students, and we 
wish to do thoroughly well that which has been already begun 
before branching out into new undertakings that further tax 
our resources and divide our energies. 

I find myself in hearty agreement with the recently ex- 
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pressed opinion of President Jordan of Stanford University 
that “in the long run, the greatest university will be the one 
that devotes the most care to its undergraduates,” and for that 
reason I believe that too much care and attention cannot be 
given to the students in Columbia College. The student who 
comes to Columbia College must be thoroughly well taught 
from the very beginning of the Freshman year; and the read- 
ing of lectures or the hearing of prepared recitations is not 
teaching. 


This pronounced declaration that Columbia is not striving 
for numbers, a declaration which undoubtedly reflects the feel- 
ings both of the trustees and the faculties, is followed by a 
caution against the danger of exalting “devices and methods” 
in teaching, since these change with startling rapidity, while 
the inculcation of fundamental principles arms the student 
with resources available under all changes of method and 
circumstance. Turning then to the second topic, the Report 
continues : 


The best teacher is a constant student, and the constant 
student sooner or later tends to become an investigator. The 
terms investigation and original research have been so paro- 
died and abused of late that their real significance is not 
understood and valued as it should be. Yet these terms stand 
for the idea which differentiates the university from the col- 
lege. We shall not reach an ideal condition until every de- 
partment in the university, without exception, regards itself 
as charged with the duty of investigating as well as with that 
of teaching. Among its advanced students there should al- 
ways be a group of those who are being trained in the methods 
by which real investigation is alone possible; the spirit of in- 
vestigation and the pursuit of new truth should pervade every 
university department from top to bottom. 


Under the third head, the instruction in the natural sciences 
given in the university is criticized as lacking in systematic 
organization, although admirably equipped on the material 
side. It is pointed out that this instruction has chiefly grown 
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up outside of the College, mainly in the science faculty for- 
merly known as the School of Mines, and “filtered back into 
the College” with the development of the elective system. It 
was not until 1892 that the Faculty of Pure Science was estab- 
lished. Dr. Butler says: 


Perhaps one reason for the delay in the systematic organi- 
zation of instruction in the natural sciences is to be found in 
the fact that much educational experimenting was necessary 
before the material was at hand with which to form a judg- 
ment as to how this instruction could be best organized. The 
older subjects of study—Greek, Latin, mathematics—have 
long had what may be called a fixed educational form, which 
was in use in schools and colleges the world over. The newer 
subjects—English, history, the modern European languages, 
the natural sciences—have had to feel their way toward such 
a form, and even now complete agreement as to what that 
form should be has not been reached. But with us at Colum- 
bia the proper organization of our great opportunities for 
study in the field of natural science is of pressing importance 
and cannot be delayed. We have several different types of 
student to provide for, and we owe it to ourselves and to them 
to make the best possible provision for them speedily. 


The need of dormitories to supply a social element lacking 
in the university is forcibly presented in the Report. The 
living together of college students Dr. Butler considers to be 
the characteristic of college education which most sharply 
differentiates it from secondary instruction. ‘College life and 
college spirit,” he says, “are real things as well as most effec- 
tive educational instrumentalities,” and he pleads for dormi- 
tories as necessary, not merely for student comfort, but for 
securing to students the full benefits of college and university 
residence. 

The discussion of the fifth topic is the culminating feature 
of the Report. Full justice can hardly be done to its masterly 
treatment of “the length of the college course and the relation 
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of that course to the rest of the work of the university” other- 
wise than by quoting in full the twenty pages which it occu- 
pies; but, as this is manifestly impracticable within the limits 
of this article, we must perforce content ourselves with de- 
tached fragments of this remarkable document. 

Taking up first the standard of admission to the technical 
and professional schools, he observes that the policy, already 
recognized by Columbia University as correct in principle, of 
requiring a college course of liberal study as a prerequisite to 
the professional courses, does not pass everywhere unchal- 
lenged; and he cites the three objections raised by President 
Hadley of Yale against it. These are: “(1) That it tends to 
make the professions exclusive in a bad sense; (2) that it 
leads to a remodeling of the college course to meet the needs 
of professional students, which remodeling is at least a doubt- 
ful experiment; and (3) that it establishes an unfortunate 
distinction between the universities which require a bachelor’s 
degree as a condition of admission to the professional schools 
and those which make no such requirement.’”’ Each of these 


arguments Dr. Butler answers in the course of his subsequent 
contentions. The Report then, after citing the additional 
objection that a college preparation for professional studies 
tends to prolong unduly the period of studentship and to 
delay, often until the thirtieth year of age, the definitive en- 
trance upon professional life, continues: 


In the face of such objections as these it is obvious that we 
at Columbia must consider carefully the probable social and 
educational effects of the policy upon which we have entered. 

The questions which have been raised in the discussion of 
this policy are to be decided, it seems to me, from the stand- 
point of the duty of the university to the public and to its own 
educational ideals. Two interests are immediately at stake: 
the standards of professional study in a university, and the 
place of the American college in the higher education of the 
twentieth century. I doubt whether the two interests can be 
separated in any adequate consideration of the subject. 
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After quoting from President Eliot’s impressive address at 
the Installation ceremonies on April 19 his remarks on the 
dignity and responsibilities of the learned professions, Dr. 
Butler proceeds : 


With such an ideal as this held up before the student of 
law, of medicine, of divinity, of teaching, of architecture, or 
of applied science, what standard of excellence shall the uni- 
versity require of him when he enters upon his professional 
studies? Three answers seem to be possible: The university 
may require (1) the completion of a normal secondary school 
course of four years, and so put admission to the professional 
and technical schools on a plane with admission to college, or 
(2) the completion of the present college course of four years, 
or (3) the completion of a shortened college course. 


Dr. Butler contends that a uniform policy in all educational 
matters in all American universities is unnecessary, but that 
they should in any case raise their standards of professional 


study above the minimum fixed by law and stand as leaders 
in American intellectual life. He then takes up seriatim the 
three answers above propounded. The inadequacy of the 
secondary school courses as a preparation for professional 
study is argued at length, and the first answer proposed is 
rejected for five reasons: (1) The immaturity of youths of 
from sixteen to eighteen years; (2) the deterioration of pro- 
fessional instruction when administered to classes in which 
such youthful students predominate; (3) the existence of 
numerous professional schools where students of that class 
are received, making it unnecessary for Columbia to join their 
number; (4) the lack in secondary education of the more 
advanced discipline in the liberal arts and sciences, and of the 
wider outlook on the world which are desirable in the pro- 
fessional student; and (5) “to admit students to the profes- 
sional schools of Columbia on the same terms as to the College 
would be to throw the weight of our influence against college 
education in general and Columbia College in particular,” by 
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drawing away directly to the professional schools many who 
would otherwise first pass through the College. 

But while holding a secondary school education to be too 
low a standard for admission to professional study at Colum- 
bia, the President considers insistence upon the four years’ 
college course as an excessive and unsatisfactory requirement. 
He says (the following quotations being abridgements of the 
full text) : 


My objections to making graduation from a four years’ col- 
lege course a prerequisite for professional study at Columbia 
are mainly two: 

1. I share the view ... that the whole tendency of our 
present educational system is to postpone unduly the period 
of self-support. 

2. Four years is, in my opinion, too long a time to devote to 
the college course as now constituted, especially for students 
who are to remain in university residence as technical or 
professional students. . . . At Columbia, and elsewhere, the 
practice of counting a year of professional study as a substi- 
tute for the fourth or senior year of the college course has in 
effect established a three years’ college course for intending 
professional and technical students. The degree has been 
withheld until a year of professional study has been com- 
pleted, in deference to tradition rather than from sound edu- 
cational principle. In this way new conditions have been met 
without the appearance of shortening the college course. . . . 
From my point of view it (this policy) is open to criticism in 
that it (1) shortens the college course without appearing to do 
so, (2) divides the interest of the student in a way that is 
satisfactory neither to the college nor to the faculties of the 
professional schools, and (3) fails to give the full support to 
a college course of purely liberal study which is so much to 
be desired. 

There remains a third line of action, namely, that of basing 
admission to the professional and technical schools of the uni- 
versity upon a shortened course in Columbia College or its 
equivalent elsewhere. This I believe to be the wisest plan 
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for Columbia University to adopt, as well as the one whose 
general adoption would result in the greatest public advan- 
tage. 

One consideration of vital importance appears to have been 
overlooked in the numerous discussions of this whole matter, 
and that is the fact that there is no valid reason why the col- 
lege course should be of one uniform length for all classes of 
students. . . . For the intending student of law, medicine, or 
applied science who goes to college, three or four additional 
years of university residence and study are in prospect after 
the bachelor’s degree has been obtained. For the college stu- 
dent who looks forward to a business career, on the other 
hand, academic residence closes with graduation from college. 
For the latter class, therefore, the college course may well be 
longer than for the former. While two, or three, years of 
purely college life and study may be ample for the man who 
proposes to remain in the university as a professional or as a 
technical student, three, or even four, years may be desirable 
for him who at graduation leaves the university, its atmos- 
phere, its opportunities and its influence forever. 

It must be remembered, too, that the four years’ college 
course is merely a matter of convention, and that there are 
many exceptions to the rule. . . . The question is not so much 
one of time spent upon a college course as it is one of the 
quality of work done and the soundness of the mental and 
moral training given. The peculiar service which the college 
exists to perform may be done in one case in two years, in 
another in three, in another in four, and in still another not at 
all. 

Dr. Butler then shows that, while admission requirements 
to college have been materially raised so as to cover the equiva- 
lent of nearly or quite a year’s work formerly done in college, 
and while other branches once pursued in college are now 
taught in the secondary schools, “the bachelor’s degree has 
been steadily kept at a point four years distant from college 
entrance,” thus increasing both the total amount of work 
requisite for that degree and the age at which it is ordinarily 
obtainable. This increase in amount of work done before 
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entering college does not appear when the entrance require- 
ments in Latin, Greek and mathematics are alone considered ; 
one must also take into account the requirements in English, 
in science and in modern languages. The editor of the /nde- 
pendent, in a recent criticism of the Report, has not only over- 
looked the fact that quite a number of studies formerly taught 
only in college are now pursued in the secondary schools, 
though not now required for admission to college, and belit- 
tled the claim of increased requirements in English, but he 
has missed the fundamental point that Dr. Butler is speaking 
solely for the College and professional schools of Columbia. 
The citation, in this criticism, of requirements in colleges 
which do not correspond to those of Columbia College is, there- 
fore, wholly irrelevant. Other critics have fallen into the 
same error, and it is, therefore, necessary to insist on this 
point. The conditions which Dr. Butler is analyzing are those 
existing at Columbia, and the solution proposed is intended for 
Columbia University, and it is not claimed that it will neces- 
sarily fit the conditions elsewhere prevailing. 
The conclusion of the President is 


that Columbia University will perform the greatest public ser- 
vice if it establishes two courses in Columbia College, one of 
two years and one of four years—the former to be included in 
the latter—and if it requires the satisfactory completion of the 
shorter course, or its equivalent elsewhere, for admission to 
the professional and technical schools of the university. By 
taking this step we should retain the College with its two 
years of liberal studies as an integral element in our system, 
shorten by two years the combined periods of secondary 
school, college, and professional school instruction, and yet 
enforce a standard of admission to our professional schools 
which, both in quantity and in quality, is on a plane as high 
as the Columbia degree of bachelor of arts of 1860, which was 
recognized as conforming to a very useful standard of excel- 
lence. At the same time we should retain the four years’ 
course with all its manifest advantages and opportunities for 
those who look forward to a scholarly career, and for as many 
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of those who intend to enter upon some active business after 
graduation as can be induced to follow it. 

Under such a plan we should have in Columbia College four 
different classes of students: (1) Those who were taking the 
shorter course of two years in preparation for a technical and 
professional course, and who would therefore look forward to 
a total university residence of five or six years; (2) those who 
were taking the shorter course of two years but without any 
thought of subsequent professional or technical study; (3) 
those who felt able to give the time necessary to take the 
longer course of four years before entering a professional or 
technical school; and (4) those who, as now, take the four 
years’ college course without any intention of technical or 
professional study. The second class of students would be a 
new and highly desirable class, and would be, for the most 
part, made up of earnest young men seeking a wider and more 
thorough scholarly training than the secondary school can 
offer, but unable to devote four years to that end. The third 
class of students would be able, by a proper selection of studies 
in the later years of their college course, either to enter a 
professional school with advanced standing or to anticipate 
some of the preliminary professional studies and to devote the 
time so gained to more intensive professional work. Un- 
doubtedly many students who now take a four years’ under- 
graduate course with no professional or technical end in view 
would take the shorter course, and that only, but on the other 
hand numbers of students would come to college for a course 
of two years who when obliged to choose between a four 
years’ course and none at all are compelled to give up college 
altogether. The final result of the changes would certainly 
be to increase the total number of students taking a college 
course of one length or another. 


Dr. Butler then declares his conviction, which is shared by 
the Dean of the College, that this shortened course could be 
made to include all the prescribed studies now required for the 
bachelor’s degree, and thus be made to recover “something of 
the definitiveness and purpose” which undergraduate study, as 
now organized, too often lacks. This leads to the final ques- 
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tion—a question wholly distinct from and independent of that 
as to the requisite preparation for professional study, and in 
the President’s mind one of far less interest and importance— 
that, namely, of the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Arts. 

In answering this question, he points out that we may either, 
as at Chicago University, grant some intermediate recognition 
of the two years’ course, conferring the bachelor’s degree only 
at the end of four years of college studies; or give this degree 
at the end of two years and the master’s degree at the end 
of four. It is the latter plan which the President prefers, and 
it is this preference which has elicited the most general criti- 
cism and opposition. Dr. Butler holds that such a change 
would give the bachelor’s degree substantially the status and 
meaning it holds in France, or as is held by the German 
Zeugnis der Reife and the ordinary degree in course of the 
British universities. He also shows that it would then be on 
a par with the degree as granted by Columbia College in 1860. 

In like manner the present significance of the master’s de- 
gree, both here and in Europe, is discussed, with the conclu- 
sion that if the college courses were remodelel as proposed, 
that degree would be “an entirely appropriate reward for the 
completion of a college course four years in length.” After 
discussing its significance in England, Germany and the United 
States, and citing the divergence of views regarding the policy 
that should control in granting it, which appeared in the dis- 
cussions last February at the meeting of the Association of 
American Universities, the Report continues: 


As an intermediate degree between those of bachelor of arts 
and doctor of philosophy, that of master of arts has been and 
is very useful at Columbia. It marks the close of a period 
of serious resident graduate study, and is an appropriate re- 
ward for the work of those university students who have 
neither the inclination nor the peculiar abilities and tempera- 
ment to fit themselves for successful examination for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. At the same time it must be 
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admitted that the rapid development of the elective system 
and the widely different standards of the scores of colleges 
from which our graduate students come have almost wiped 
out the distinction between the senior year in Columbia Col- 
lege and the first year of graduate study. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, the fixing of the degree of master of 
arts at the close of a four years’ undergraduate course would 
involve no real alteration in the standard required on the part 
of those coming to Columbia from other institutions. For 
students of Columbia College it would bring the degree within 
reach after four years of residence instead of five. 


These suggestions, Dr. Butler believes, are less revolutionary 
than they may seem at first sight to be, and are, at least, a 
possible and practical solution of problems the answer to which 
we have hitherto made little progress in finding. If the policy 
therein outlined should become general, it would materially 
hasten the development of our whole educational system, react- 
ing with stimulating effect on the secondary schools as well 
as on the colleges. The present difficulties and objections in 
the way of this policy Dr. Butler ascribes in considerable meas- 
ure to low standards of admission to the colleges—“the weak- 
est point in college administration. The general standard,” 
he says, “of college education in the United States would be 
strengthened more if the weaker colleges would fix and rigidly 
enforce proper entrance requirements and concentrate all their 
money and energies upon two years of thorough college work 
than if they continue to spread a college course over four years 
with admission secured on nominal terms or on none at all.” 

It is then pointed out that in Europe the higher education 
is divided between the secondary school and the university, 
without that middle term which we call the college, and which 
is a distinctively American institution—‘“the strongest, as it 
certainly is the most characteristic, feature” of our system. 
It should be preserved and guarded, but its preservation de- 
pends upon its constant adjustment to changing conditions. 
“Tt seems clear that if the college is not so adjusted it will, 
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despite its recent rapid growth, lose its prestige and place of 
honor in our American life, and that it may eventually disap- 
pear entirely, to the great damage of our whole educational 
system.” 

Dr. Butler’s contentions are not easily to be controverted. 
Differences of opinion will certainly be entertained regarding 
many things that occur in this Report; and they were obvi- 
ously expected by its author. There are statements of fact 
which some will challenge. There are conclusions which will 
be unpalatable to some, and whose logical sequence from the 
premises laid down they will strive to overthrow. The fore- 
casting of the future effect of new measures cannot be reduced 
to a mathematical process. It is very certain that custom and 
tradition have a firmer hold upon our colleges and their con- 
stituencies than some would willingly admit. All these cir- 
cumstances will subject the propositions and conclusions of 
this Report to the most exhaustive discussion; and this is as 
it should be. Whether its specific recommendations shall find 
universal acceptance and adoption or not, the Report will com- 
pel the critical reéxamination of positions hitherto accepted 
unquestioningly, as if they were beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. The problems it attacks are serious, pressing, vital to 
the welfare of the commonwealth. The complaint is frequent 
and common in the newspaper press, from scores of parents, 
and from college and university teachers and administrators, 
that the present organization of our higher education is waste- 
ful, that the course is too long in preparing for life, and that 
the relations of the college to the professional schools are not 
well adjusted. The Report offers one definite and logical 
solution for these difficulties. If the solution proposed is not 
satisfactory, is it not incumbent upon those who dissent from 
it to propose some other? We can hardly plead non possumus 
in the face of the criticism, both from outside and inside the 
universities, directed at the present condition of things. The 
Report will compel the educators and the public to think seri- 
ously before they reject the solution offered. In the discussion 
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which must come, many points will be clearly discerned which 
have been overlooked in the heated outbursts that have already 
been heard from some whose settled views the Report has 
assailed. The arguments advanced by the President, and 
which thus far those who attack his conclusions have almost 
totally evaded, must be squarely met, and either answered or 
accepted. It will be seen that the question of degrees is 
wholly independent of the question of preparation for pro- 
fessional study, and indeed, of secondary importance; that 
nowhere in the Report is it argued that two years of the exist- 
ing college course, either at Columbia or elsewhere, are ade- 
quate qualification for the bachelor’s degree, but only that by 
suitable revision they may be made to be so; and that it is no 
answer to a proposition made wholly with reference to condi- 
tions prevailing at Columbia, to say that it does not fit con- 
ditions prevailing somewhere else. 

We may well, in the light not only of Dr. Butler’s recom- 
mendations, but also and especially of the arguments on which 
they are based, review all our traditional theories of educa- 
tion, with the purpose of rejecting all those that are not 
founded upon “right reason”; and the blame is ours if, dis- 
cerning the truth beneath the cloak of traditional error, we 
lack the courage to accept the new revelation and to occupy 
the advanced positions to which it inevitably points. 

A. D. F. Hamiin 


THE PROBLEM OF ATHLETIC CONTROL 


HE athletic problem is the questio vexata of university 
administration. Along with much that is good and 
much that—whether good or evil—is inevitable, it involves 
three elements of danger, which, by common consent, in the 
interests of the university, require regulation. These are: 
First.—The tendency, on the part of the students, to ex- 
cessive devotion to athletics, to the detriment of their serious 
work and of the intellectual interests of the university. 
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Second.—The danger of wasteful and dishonest financial 
management, with its resultant evils of demoralization to the 
students and disgrace to the university. 

Third.—The temptation to seek success in athletic competi- 
tions by dishonorable and unsportsmanlike methods, such as 
the introduction into the teams of men who are not bond fide 
students, or who are tainted with professionalism. 

Other evils flowing from the devotion. of American college 
students to the athletic ideal must be left to time to cure, or 
must be endured. But the three tendencies above mentioned 
cannot be left to time or chance to correct. They must, in the 
interest of the universities themselves, in some way or other, 
be brought under regulation and control. This principle is 
now generally recognized and acted upon by all the leading 
American colleges. They differ only in the extent to which, 
and the mode in which, the control is to be effected. 

It seems clear that the regulation of the first of these tenden- 
cies—that toward an excessive devotion to athletic interests, 
to the neglect of the intellectual interests of the students con- 
cerned—must devolve upon the university authorities, and 
that it cannot safely or properly be delegated to any outside 
authority. The duty of maintaining the supremacy of the 
intellectual ideals for which the university stands, as well as 
the duty which the university owes to the student and his 
parents, of protecting him against the demoralizing influences 
of the athletic ideal, must be performed by the university itself. 
In other words, scholarship eligibility rules and rules limiting 
the time which may be devoted to athletics must be made and 
enforced by the university authorities. 

As to the other two dangers under consideration—that of 
wasteful and dishonest management, and that of unfair com- 
petition—the duty of the university is less obvious and less 
direct. As commonly conceived, it is not one of the univer- 
sity’s functions to control the outside activities of the students, 
except in so far as these activities infringe upon the organized 
intellectual life of the university. The university is, indeed, 
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vitally interested in the preservation of the good name and 
the peace of her student-body. But she is under no immediate 
duty to play the role of constable or of censor morum, herself. 
She may delegate those duties to others. 

It is at this point that differences of opinion appear. At one 
extreme we find the view that such matters should be left 
entirely to the student-body, by which is meant the athletically- 
minded portion of the student-body. At the other extreme we 
have the practice, which has come to prevail at most of our 
eastern universities, of absolute faculty control—the authori- 
ties prescribing minutely the conditions on which the right of 
participation in athletic contests may be gained, and enforcing 
compliance with its rules by exclusion from athletic teams, by 
the actual prohibition of certain sports and, in extreme cases, 
by the infliction of academic penalties. 

The objections to the Jaissez faire plan are its inadequacy 
either to furnish a present remedy for the evils complained 
of, or to supply any effective training in the self-control and 
manliness upon which it relies to effect a permanent remedy. 
The objections to the plan of complete faculty control are that 
it impairs the dignity and influence of the university by mak- 
ing it a party to the petty controversies of the students in their 
non-academic relations, and that the moderate measure of 
success attained by the system is achieved at a great cost and 
with much friction. 

Of the former plan it may be said at once that it has been 
fully tested and has been found wanting. Indeed, it is due to 
the general confession of its inadequacy to deal with the evils 
of the situation that the alternative plan of faculty control has 
been adopted. The comparative decency of student athletic 
management in a single university, all of whose rivals and 
competitors are under rigid faculty control, does not show that 
unrestricted student control is a good thing, but on the con- 
trary that the influence of faculty control is not limited to the 
university immediately affected, but extends to all rival insti- 
tutions. But the failure of the system of unregulated student 
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control does not necessarily involve the adoption of the alterna- 
tive system of direct control by the university authorities. It 
still remains to be seen whether the disadvantages of that plan 
do not outweigh its advantages and so suggest the desirability 
of seeking a solution of the problem in another and different 
direction. Before answering this question it will be necessary 
to look a little more closely at the elements of the problem. 
Of the two mischievous tendencies still under consideration, 
the demoralization caused by student financial mismanagement 
is at once the more dangerous and the more easily brought 
under control. Our experience during the past three years 
has made it perfectly clear that such regulation is absolutely 
necessary and that the university can perform the task of pro- 
viding it with complete success. From the point of view of 
efficient administration, no better system could be desired. 
The grave, and, it seems to me, the fatal objection to this plan 
is that it sets the university to the task of administering 
affairs which are not its own and which have no relation to 
its proper function in the community. If, in so doing, it were 
affording to its student-body a training in self-restraint and 
in the prudent management of financial interests, large or 
small, something might be said in justification of the univer- 
sity’s assuming this trusteeship. But this justification is mani- 
festly lacking in a system under which the financial control 
exercised by the university deprives the students of all actual 
power in dealing with the athletic funds. The virtue of the 
system is a purely negative one—that it prevents wasteful 
expenditure of athletic funds. The objections to it are that 
it imposes a heavy and unnecessary burden on the university, 
that it emphasizes unduly and somewhat offensively the offi- 
cial distrust of student management, and that it affords no 
opportunity for the competent and right-minded of the stu- 
dents to manage their own affairs. It is true that some effec- 
tive control is requisite. But it need not be university control, 
it should not be an obtrusive control, and it should allow for 
as much student participation as is compatible with safety. It 
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is believed that these ends can be secured without endangering 
the substantial results of the present arrangement, by a system 
of codperation between graduates and undergraduates inter- 
ested in athletics, whereby the judgment and experience of 
some of the wiser heads among the alumni shall be placed at 
the service of the university. 

The remaining difficulty—that of keeping college athletics 
free from professionalism and kindred evils—constitutes the 
principal business of faculty control, both at Columbia and 
elsewhere, and is the despair of faculty committees. The 
semi-annual conferences of faculty representatives of half-a- 
dozen eastern universities are almost exclusively devoted to 
the discussion and framing of amateur eligibility rules and the 
like, and there is, even among some of these men, who have 
grown old in the service, a growing sense of the futility of 
their labors. The difficulty which presents itself is that col- 
lege officers are, by reason of their age, their preoccupation 
with other and very different interests and their imperfect 
sympathy with that side of student life, too often but poorly 
fitted to perform the delicate and difficult tasks which they 
have assumed. The questions involved, though passionately 
raised and contested, and bristling with points of irritation, 
are trivial in themselves, involving usually no moral or aca- 
demic considerations, and having no relation to the life and 
the aims of the university. There is something incongruous 
and even absurd in the spectacle of the university turning aside 
from its high functions to wrestle with the problem whether 
a man who has been a member of another college team shall 
be eligible to participate in the athletic activities of the student- 
body of which he is now a member without having purged 
himself by a year’s residence; or to decide the question whether 
a student, by playing ball during the summer as a member of 
a “summer nine,” or who instructs the boys of a summer camp 
in swimming or rowing, has thereby forfeited his standing as 
a college amateur. The distinctions which these problems in- 
volve are so purely conventional, and the whole matter is so 
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remote from the business of the university, that it is not to be 
wondered at that the men who have given the subject the most 
thoughtful consideration are growing more and more doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of the policy of faculty interference in such 
matters. 

It is not to be denied that this policy has met with some 
degree of success. It has certainly checked the worst abuses 
of the old system, and it has, in addition, performed the ines- 
timable service of setting before the student-body a high ideal 
of sportsmanlike conduct—a service whose benefits have not 
been confined to the few academic communities in which it 
has been rendered. That, notwithstanding these achieve- 
ments, the system has, after many years of trial, failed to 
commend itself to a majority of our American colleges, and 
is openly flouted by some of them, that it is, in fact, show- 
ing signs of breaking down in some of the institutions that 
have most persistently advocated it, seems to be due to a 
growing recognition of the fact that the situation is actually 
beyond the control of the university authorities. No method 
of official supervision can be devised which will not leave the 
most vigilant faculty committee at the mercy of a dishonest 
student management. Accordingly, in their efforts to deal 
with a situation which they are powerless to control, univer- 
sity authorities have surrounded the athletic activities of the 
students with a bristling hedge of artificial restrictions, which 
cannot be strictly enforced without constant friction and occa- 
sional injustice, and which cannot be relaxed to meet excep- 
tional cases without creating an impression of vacillation and 
uncertainty which tends to bring the whole system into con- 
tempt. Under a faculty management which is at once wise, 
firm and sympathetic, these evils will be minimized and the 
administration command a real though grudging loyalty on 
the part of the athletic interests. But where the management 
is of the more usual sort—sometimes hard and technical, and, 
again, weak and complaisant—the mischievous results of the 
system become too plain to be disguised. And over it all is 
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the curse which always attends the exercise of arbitrary power 
and the gratuitous assumption of responsibility in matters with 
which the authorities have no direct concern—a lamentable 
crop of suspicion, deception and wilful evasion of rules on the 
one side, and, on the other, a certain resentment at the expen- 
diture of precious time and energy to little purpose, a lessen- 
ing of respect for the boy and his ideals, and a growing cyni- 
cism and hardness. 

Perhaps no consequence of the present excessive devotion 
to the athletic ideal in our colleges is more deplorable than the 
readiness with which the charge of dishonesty in athletics is 
brought by one student-body against another and unquestion- 
ingly believed. Probably no statement could be made on the 
Yale campus which would meet with readier and more general 
acceptance than a declaration that the athletic management of 
Harvard, or of Columbia, or of Princeton, or of Pennsylvania 
was corrupt, and few of the students of those institutions would 
doubt the truth of a similar charge brought against Yale or 
any other rival. But the accusation of “offensive partisan- 
ship” is not confined to the student management which commits 
the shameful acts charged, but is leveled as well at the faculty 
committee which connives at them or weakly permits itself to 
be deceived by them. It would seem that a system which 
involves the university in the unhappy disputes of its student- 
body with their athletic rivals, and which at the same time 
multiplies points of irritation between the authorities and the 
students of the university, should have the argument of inevita- 
ble necessity to justify it. 

It seems clear that no such necessity exists, and that the 
moderate measure of success within the reach of the system 
of faculty control could easily be attained by securing the 
active codperation of the graduate body of the university. In- 
deed, it would seem that in that direction, and in that direction 
only, lies the complete solution of our problem. For, as the 
great evil of the present system is not the occurrence, now and 
then, of unfair and dishonest practices, but the existence of a 
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public sentiment which permits and condones those practices, 
so the real end to be sought is not primarily or chiefly the ex- 
clusion from the athletic teams of quasi-professionals and of 
men who are not bond fide representatives of the university, 
but the creation of a conscience and a public sentiment in the 
student-body which will render such practices abhorrent and 
impossible. That this ideal of honorable and sportsmanlike 
conduct which the university authorities have set before the 
community is fairly within the reach of the graduate and un- 
dergraduate members of the university will not be doubted by 
any one who has had experience of the clean instincts and the 
generous spirit of a college community. But that mere ex- 
ample and the compulsion of authority will ever make this 
ideal acceptable to that community will not be believed by any 
one who knows its faith in itself and its jealousy of external 
control. It is to the students, then, and to that great body of 
graduate members of the university, which so persistently 
cherishes the ideals of its undergraduate life, that we must 
look for the solution of the problem of “clean” athletics. The 
present student management of the several sports, with a 
strong central committee of alumni who command the confi- 
dence of faculty and students alike, should be adequate to the 
accomplishment of these ends. 

The achievement of this plan of non-official control may 
well be left to the new powers so constituted. But there is 
one principle so obvious and so clearly essential to the lasting 
success of the system that it may well be embodied in its con- 
stitution. This is the principle that the qualifications for mem- 
bership on competing university teams must be substantially 
the same, and that eligibility rules—many of them necessarily 
artificial in character—are essentially matters for agreement 
between the institutions concerned in inter-collegiate contests. 
It should, therefore, be the first business of the student and 
graduate managers to enter into formal engagements with the 
athletic interests—whether official or non-official—of rival in- 
stitutions, respecting the qualifications of members of the 
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several teams. The rules thus adopted need not be identical 
in all cases and for all classes of sports, though a general 
agreement on a uniform system of rules, perhaps as the result 
of some federation of the athletic interests of rival institutions, 
might easily be the outcome of such efforts. This has been 
accomplished with conspicuous success in the case of certain 
sports—as in the Intercollegiate Rowing Association—and 
the principle seems, under such conditions as are here pre- 
figured, to be capable of indefinite extension: 

It is plain that the success of such a system will depend 
quite as much upon the way it is dealt with, upon the hands 
into which it falls, as upon its essential soundness. For this 
reason—that the plan may not be marred in its inception—it is 
essential that the wisdom of the university shall preside over 
its birth and brood over its destiny. In the institutions which 
have assumed control over student athletics, the Faculty Com- 
mittee may well be charged with the duty of superintending 
and directing the organization of the athletic interests of the 
university in accordance with the principles herein set forth. 

The working out of these principles into a definite scheme 
of organization should not be the work of one man, but should 
be the result of the combined wisdom of the graduate and 
undergraduate members of the university as well as of its 
official representatives. Indeed, it would seem that the plan— 
if it is to be launched with fair auguries of success—must have 
the sanction which comes from such coéperation of all of the 
elements of our university life whose interests are involved in 
it. 

It is with the hope of enlisting the interest and codperation 
of all of the various agencies in which the college spirit of 
Columbia so abundantly manifests itself that these suggestions 
are here presented. 


GrorGE W. KIRCHWEY 
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THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


N the Columbia University Bulletin for March, 1898, the 
undersigned gave an account of what had been done at 
Columbia in the interests of Oriental learning from the time 
when the Rev. Johann C. Kunze, S.T.D., was appointed “ Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages” in 1774. Since the year 1898 
the eyes of the whole world have been fixed upon the East. 
The Chinese-Japanese War, the occupation of parts of the 
Yellow Kingdom by American and European military forces, 
our own occupation of the Philippines, are only the principal 
events which have brought to our consciousness the feeling 
that problems, the most serious in character, are here pre- 
sented to the modern world for solution. The entrance of 
Admiral Dewey into the harbor of Manila, whatever we may 
think of the subsequent march of events, has laid a burden 
upon us which we cannot lightly put off from our shoulders. 
In the western march of modern civilization the shores of Asia 
have been reached ; and that vast continent in which the cradle 
of human civilization was rocked bids fair now to emerge from 
its sleep of ages. New forces loom up before us; and in 
directing these forces for the benefit of humanity, the United 
States is bound, if only because of its geographical situation, 
to take a prominent part. It will do its work well if it is well 
prepared. It is bound to fail, if it lacks foresight and good 
understanding ; and in so preparing itself, the universities must 
of necessity take a prominent part, not only in studying the 
various political, social and economic questions that arise, but 
also in fitting out the men who shall have a hand in their ulti- 
mate solution. The action of the government at Washington 
in recent years in appointing university men upon commissions 
of enquiry, shows that the authorities are alive to the part 
which our schools of learning may take in this new develop- 
ment. 
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There is every evidence to show that in this development 
Columbia is destined to take a foremost place. Up till now 
she has devoted her slender resources to a study of hither 
Asia, and in an especial degree to a study of only the past 
history of the countries comprised under that designation. 
The founding of the Department of Chinese in the year 1901 
marks a most important step in advance. Though nominally 
devoting itself to a study of the civilizations evolved by the 
devotees of Confucius and Laotze, both the generous donors 
who have made this advance possible, and the authorities of 
the university have a much larger prospect in view; it might 
more properly be called the Department of the Far East. Its 
development, so as to include Japan, Corea and the Malay 
peoples, is evidently looked forward to; and the time cannot 
be far distant when the division of Oriental languages at 
Columbia will comprise such a department of the Far East in 
addition to the already existing departments of Semitic lan- 
guages and Indo-Iranian languages. 

The term “languages” in the title of the division is perhaps 
a little misleading. It is a relic of previous times, and an evi- 
dence merely that the problem at Columbia was first attacked 
in a modest way from the linguistic point of view. The pro- 
gramme of the department clearly shows that, while it looks 
upon the study of Eastern languages as the basis of any serious 
study in Eastern civilizations, language is regarded merely as 
the hand-maid to assist the student in his search after truth. 
In the article referred to above (p. 102) the undersigned com- 
plained that it was impossible to make any provision at Colum- 
bia for the study of ancient history, ancient art and archzol- 
ogy, ancient literature and ancient religious forms. The 
appointment of Professor John Dyneley Prince as Professor 
of Semitic Languages together with the undersigned, has en- 
abled the division to take a step forward towards satisfying 
this urgent need. Professor Prince comes to us from New 
York University, and his many-sided scholarship, together 
with his practical knowledge of the East, will greatly enlarge 
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the scope of the Semitic department. In conjunction with 
the department of history three new courses have been estab- 
lished in ancient history: First, on the ancient history of 
Western Asia from the earliest times until the period of Alex- 
ander the Great, to be given by Professor Prince; a second 
on the history of India and of Persia, to be given by Pro- 
fessor Jackson, and a third, on the rise of Arabian civilization 
and the spread of Mahomedanism, to be given by the under- 
signed. To these will now be added the course in Chinese 
History to be given during the second term by Professor Hirth, 
the incumbent of the Dean Lung chair. A course in Coptic 
has also been offered by Professor Prince, and a beginning 
thus made for the study of the civilization of Egypt which 
has hitherto been so notoriously neglected at our American 
universities. 

Absolutely necessary as is such a study of the past in order 
to understand present conditions and future possibilities, a 
study of the Orient as it exists to-day is equally essential if 
the university is to remain in touch with the life around it, 
and do that service which must be its greatest claim to con- 
sideration. President Butler in his Annual Report for 1902 
(p. 54) calls attention to the fact that the study of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia is carried on in Europe from three different 
points of view: the philological and literary, the ethno- 
graphical and anthropological, and the practical. Three 
classes of institutions, universities, museums and _ special 
schools, carry on separate instruction in these branches; and 
President Butler very properly speaks of “the consequent 
waste of money and of energy, and loss of effectiveness.” 
With the experience gained from a careful investigation of 
what has been done in Europe, we can evade such loss. The 
philological and literary, the ethnographical and anthropolog- 
ical subjects are already represented at Columbia; and we have 
here the nucleus of such a school for the study of the modern 
Orient as is possessed by no other university in the land. It 
is along such lines that the future development of the division 
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of Oriental languages must be laid. Courses are already 
offered in modern Arabic, Turkish, Persian and Chinese, 
which properly supplement those courses which deal with the 
ancient Orient. The newly founded division of the Fine Arts, 
the courses in economics given by the School of Political Sci- 
ence, the courses in modern history, make it possible for a 
student devoting himself to these branches to prepare himself 
in the fullest way for his future work. 

The need of such a school for the study of the modern 
Orient is becoming every day more apparent. We can no 
longer afford to send consular and diplomatic agents to the 
Far East who are entirely unfamiliar with the languages, the 
history, and the civilization of the country to which they are 
going. This view is by no means new. The political advance 
in the East, of England, France, Russia and Germany, has 
been due in a Jarge measure to the fact that the men who have 
been their representatives and their workers there have been 
trained in their Oriental schools. The American Govern- 
ment, early in the nineteenth century, saw very clearly the 
necessity of such training. In 1826 it sent William D. Hodg- 
son as Attaché to the United States Consul at Algiers for the 
purpose of enabling him to become familiar with Oriental lan- 
guages. Mr. Shaler, the American Consul at that place, wrote 
to Henry Clay as follows: “I am very much pleased to find 
that the Government have at length determined to avail them- 
selves of the great advantages offered by the Barbary Con- 
sulate for the instruction of young men; it must result in 
important benefits to the public service.” Mr. Hodgson, at a 
later time, became secretary and dragoman to the United 
States Legation at Constantinople, and in 1841 Consul at 
Tunis. Not only did he render good services to the country 
which he represented, but he also became a well-known Ori- 
ental scholar (American Oriental Society Proceedings, April, 
1892, p. cxl). This policy on the part of the government was 
not persevered in; probably because with the settlement of the 
question at issue with the Barbary States our government lost 
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its interest in the East. Now that its interest has been re- 
vived, it is only proper that the work of training public ser- 
vants for service in the East should be taken up again. 

The interests of the United States in the East are, of course, 
not political ones. They are of a purely commercial and 
industrial character. But here also a proper knowledge and 
understanding of the East is absolutely necessary for those 
who are to make a success of their commercial dealings with 
Eastern nations. In these days of competition he who best 
understands the needs of these countries, he who best knows 
how to avoid offending the susceptibilities of their peoples, 
will be the one to gain the coveted success. It is to be hoped 
that at some day a School of Commerce will be established at 
Columbia, and the division of Oriental languages will furnish 
its quota of the courses to be offered by such a school. 

In connection with this subject, the following extracts from 
“A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century” by Samuel 
Miller, A.M. (New York, 1803), present an interesting sketch 
of the first establishment of courses in the Oriental Languages 
at Columbia College: 


ExtTRACTS FrRoM “ A BriEF RETROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CeNnTuRY,” BY SAMUEL MILLER, A.M., NEw York, 1803 


In 1779 the office of instruction in the Hebrew language was 
added to a professorship, then held in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, by the Rev. Dr. Kunze; but few availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded for gaining a knowledge of 
this ancient tongue ; and the professorship was continued only 
for a short time. In 1784 Professor Kunze removed to the 
city of New York, and was soon appointed to a station in 
Columbia College, similar to that which he had held in the 
University of Pennsylvania. This professorship had a slender 
support afforded to it, by an annual allowance from the legis- 
lature of New York, for five years; but at the end of this time, 
the allowance being withdrawn, the department of Oriental 
instruction was discontinued. This is one among the several 
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instances of disreputable literary retrocession by which the 
United States were distinguished at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Professor Kunze, soon after receiving this appointment in 
Columbia College, entered on the duties of his office with an 
enlightened and ardent zeal. That he might be more exten- 
sively useful, he took the earliest opportunity of sending to 
Europe for a number of curious and voluminous works in Ori- 
ental literature; and resolved by this means not only to fur- 
nish himself with the best publications for teaching the He- 
brew language in the most profitable manner, but also for 
initiating his pupils into the knowledge of the Arabic and 
Syriac dialects, for which he was abundantly qualified. But 
all his exertions were rendered abortive by the unreasonable 
and misplaced economy of our legislators, who have not infre- 
quently acted as if they considered the interests of literature 
among the most unimportant objects of their attention. 


The various acquirements of this gentleman, and particu- 
larly his Oriental learning, have long rendered him an orna- 
ment of the American republic of letters, and he has probably 
done more than any individual now living to promote a taste 
for Hebrew literature among those intended for the clerical 
profession in the United States. And though his exertions 
have not been attended with all the success that could have 
been wished; owing to the want of that countenance from the 
public and from individuals, which is necessary; yet he is 
doubtless entitled to the character of a benefactor of the 
American churches. 

Ricwarp J. H. GotrHeEiL 
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THE PHILOLEXIAN SOCIETY AT COLUMBIA 
Its History FROM 1802 TO 1902 


I. FouNDING OF THE SOCIETY 


NE of the most interesting chapters in the annals of stu- 
dent life at Columbia is that which records the history 
of the earliest of Columbia’s student organizations. 

The founding of the Philolexian Society is shrouded in 
obscurity. The most we know of its beginning is that it was 
founded in the year 1802 and has therefore reached the one 
hundredth anniversary of its existence. In age it is exceeded 
by few societies of a similar nature in this country. 

The Dialectic and the Philanthropic Literary Societies of 
the University of North Carolina founded in 1795, and the 
Philologian and Philotechnian of Williams College, both, curi- 
ously enough, also organized in 1795, antedate it by seven 
years. 

That there was, however, a literary society at Columbia 
College even previous to this date seems unquestionable. In 
Holt’s New York Journal of May 17, 1768, there is an account 
of the eleventh annual Commencement of Columbia College. 
In the mention which is made of the exercises on that auspi- 
cious occasion it is stated that Benjamin Moore and Gouver- 
neur Morris of the graduating class were awarded silver med- 
als by the “Literary Society” for superior excellence in oratory 
and composition. It is likewise well established that prior to 
the Revolutionary War, Alexander Hamilton graced the mem- 
bership of the Literary Society which was then in existence, 
and delivered before it some strong youthful speeches. 

In the old college at Forty-ninth Street in the Library 
Building there formerly hung a certificate of membership in 
the “Columbia College Society for Progress” of John B. John- 
son of the class of 1792. The president who signed the cer- 
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tificate was John P. Van Ness of the class of 1789. In 1795 
this society became extinct. From this time on for a couple 
of years the various classes, it is believed, had each their own 
literary associations. 

In 1801 the junior class of the college which had formed 
one of these literary associations, designated it by the name 
of Philomathean. One year later, in 1802, this society, mem- 
bership in which had formerly been limited to members of the 
junior class only, was thrown open to all undergraduates and 
the name changed to the Philolexian Literary Society of Co- 
lumbia College. 

The Philolexian Society was therefore founded in the spring 
of 1802, probably on May 17, by certain members of the senior 
class, prominent among whom are believed to be N. F. Moore, 
later a president of the college, and Hubert Van Wagenen. 
The society seems immediately to have become very popular, 
and its roll soon included the foremost men in college. 

The object in forming Philolexian was presumably the same 
as that of the several previous societies in the college—mutual 
improvement in oratory and composition. In as much, how- 
ever, as none of these societies had been of any long duration, 
with the single exception of the Columbia College Society 
which lasted about eight years from 1787, and as the same 
students had founded the Philomathean in the previous year 
and had suffered it to die out, it is not likely that they had any 
further design or expectation in establishing the Philolexian 
than to make it a source of improvement and pleasure to them 
during their own college days.* Various causes, however, 
combined to make it permanent, the chief of which occurred 
in 1806. 

After the organization of Philolexian each succeeding fresh- 
man class had its literary association in order to prepare for 
the debates in the larger society. These freshman societies, it 
has been surmised, originated in the unusual awe in which 
the freshmen held the upper class men and their unwillingness 


** Programme, May 17, 1852. 
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to speak before the members of the higher classes without pre- 
vious rehearsal. Hence they held weekly meetings for that 
purpose. At this time they were, however, eligible for mem- 
bership in Philolexian. Until the vacation in the summer 
these freshman meetings continued. 

Finally in the fall of 1803 an imperfect organization was 
created under the name of the Freshman Society. The mem- 
bers of the incoming classes were admitted to membership in 
either this society or the Philolexian. This continued to be 
the situation of affairs until 1806. In this year it was decided 
to separate the two more distinctly than ever before. Mem- 
bers were allowed to choose in which they would remain, and 
a nearly equal division having been made, a new society, the 
Peithologian, was fully organized, and that friendly rivalry 
commenced to which both societies are probably indebted for 
their unusually long existence. Great interest was taken in 
these two societies by the undergraduates and also by the 
alumni of the college, and that interest has ever since been 
maintained. 

From its foundation to the present time there has been no 
period in which Philolexian has not been in existence. There 
have been times in which the society was in a very weak con- 
dition, but its records establish the fact that it has had a con- 
tinuous existence during the century that has past. 

It is manifest that a society like this must have its ups and 
downs. There have been times in its history when the deep- 
est depression prevailed, but in every instance the members 
have proved themselves worthy Philolexians. The Peitho- 
logian owed its organization to the influence of Philolexian 
members, and when that society had reached its ebb tide it was 
resuscitated by Philolexians. The Barnard Literary Associa- 
tion organized in 1878 as a protest against the then-prevailing 
spirit in Philolexian, was given its life by Philolexian mem- 
bers. 

When in 1893 the Debating Union was instituted it was 
due to the suggestion of Philolexian men. In every onward 
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step that has been taken at Columbia in literary and debating 
circles the ancient and honorable Philolexian Society has al- 
ways been the leader. 

The records of the society, which are surprisingly complete, 
are filled with interesting matters of every description. They 
form a most important part of that fascinating section of the 
library known as the Columbiana Collection. The old minute 
books, which form a continuous record since October 10, 1823, 
teem with interesting material; the account and receipt books 
are unique, dating as far back as 1812. The volumes of ad- 
dresses delivered before the society contain striking examples 
of oratory; while one or two slim books of anniversary and 
installation speeches by the presidents of Philolexian are ex- 
ceptionally entertaining. The Philolexian Observer, published 
by the members of the society and the first student paper of 
any kind at Columbia, contains many praiseworthy essays and 
dates as far back as 1812. The records of the society in the 
Trustees’ books show the influence the society once had and the 
far greater paternalism on the part of the faculty that formerly 
obtained. The published constitutions with the by-laws of the 
society are all-important records and contain much that is 
valuable ; and the reminiscences of the members of the society 
have been of the greatest assistance in collecting anecdotes and 
incidents that would otherwise have been wholly forgotten. 

It is the purpose of this history to review the occurrences of 
these one hundred years of the society’s life. 


II. Rexations WitH TRUSTEES 

The meetings of the society in its early years were probably 
held somewhere in the old “King’s College” buildings, situ- 
ated between what are now Barclay and Murray Streets; but 
it is difficult to say exactly where it was housed for many 
years. Certain it is, however, that in the year 1821 there was 
some discussion between the two societies and the Trustees as 
to the location of their rooms. An extract from the minutes 
of the Trustees dated July 9, 1821, reads as follows: 
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RESOLVED, that for the accommodation of the Philolexian 
and Peithologian Societies, a suitable building be erected ; and 
that the Committee of Repairs report to this Board a plan and 
estimate, with the site thereof; 

That the right of membership in the societies shall not 
necessarily terminate with the undergraduate course; 

That the presiding officer of each of the societies shall be a 
graduate member.* 


These resolutions further asserted the principle of direct 
control of the societies by the Board. 

Apparently the building mentioned in the resolution was 
never erected, but rooms were assigned to the societies. These 
conditions imposed by the Trustees, especially the one with 
reference to having the presiding officer of the society a grad- 
uate, were a source of much controversy. The discussion on 
this point seems to have continued for many years. The socie- 
ties, always more or less displeased with their accommoda- 
tions, were continually complaining; while the Trustees, on 
their part were usually, it would seem, ready to listen to the 
complaints of the students; for the records of the society and 
the Trustees’ minutes show the continuation of this contro- 
versy at spasmodic intervals. 

On the oth of October, 1829, a joint committee of the two 
societies was appointed to consider with the Trustees the sub- 
ject of the advisability of the admission of freshmen into the 
society, which the Trustees now deemed it wise to prohibit. 
The societies were most reluctant to yield to the mandate of 
the Board, on this occasion even presenting a petition to the 
Trustees insisting upon the admission of freshmen as mem- 
bers under restrictions hereinafter to be made. These restric- 
tions were five in number—and curiously indeed do they read 
to us of the present day. 

(1) The candidate must be fourteen years of age. 

(2) He must be fully matriculated. 

(3) He must be proposed by at least three members. 


~~ * Volume III, page 48. 
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(4) Four fifths of the members present must vote for his 
election. 

(5) He was ineligible to hold any office in the society. 

These limitations proposed by the societies proved acceptable 
to the Trustees, who acceded to the request of the students. 

On February 6, 1837, there is the following minute: “The 
Philolexian Society through their committee respectfully rep- 
resent to the Board of Trustees of Columbia College that the 
room at present occupied by the society is in a condition alike 
inconsistent and discreditable. They would therefore solicit 
from the Board the same aid that has lately been extended to 
their sister society.” It would seem from ‘fa Memorial of the 
Columbia Peithologian Society to the Honorable Board of 
Trustees (1839)” that the aid referred to consisted in chang- 
ing the room of that society, and it seems likely that the appeal 
of the Philolexian was also successful. 

While this was going on still another agitation seems to have 
been prevailing, the most vehement of all the discussions be- 
tween the students and the Trustees. This dispute referred 
to the oft-raised question as to the conditions on which the 
society held its rooms. 

On November 22, 1839, a memorial to the Trustees was 
presented, signed by a committee of five, composed of John 
Mason Knox, P. Remsen Strong, Wolcott Gibbs and Robert 
D. Van Voorhis. Three days thereafter a letter was written 
to President Duer of the college by John M. Knox on the 
same subject, dated Monday, November 25, 1839. Among 
other things, the writer says: “The articles which close the 
report will, it is confidently expected, meet the approval of the 
Trustees, and the society respectfully requests the President’s 
influence in their favor. If opportunity should arise in the 
Board, I must respectfully request the subject to be laid over 
until the next meeting of the Board, to allow time for con- 
ference in the society, and the request will, I trust, if neces- 
sary, be acceded to, as the society has manifested a decided 
willingness to yield partly to the conditions which they do not 
believe to be at present in force.” 
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The Trustees replied tersely and forcibly. They refused 
absolutely to accede to the petition. The letter of the Trustees 
was written by no less a person than the President of the Col- 
lege, William A. Duer. 

In January of the following year the two societies, Peitho- 
logian on January 11, 1840, and the Philolexian five days 
previous, requested that the key to the societies’ rooms be en- . 
trusted to the vice-president of each society. This request 
met with as curt a refusal from the Trustees as the other. 

The student sentiment on the subject appears to have been 
so strong that the controversy lasted for many years. There 
is a letter in existence signed by Charles King, President of 
Columbia College, dated June 4, 1851, addressed to the two 
societies which shows that the Trustees insisted on the abso- 
lute control of the rooms by the President, and stated this in 
such positive terms as put a final end to the controversy. 

“These were the days,” writes William Allen Johnson of 
- the class of 1853 in an entertaining recollection, “when Colum- 
bia College was still on its original site on the then narrow 
Church Street, at the end of Park Place, and the grammar 
school under Professor Charles Anthon on Murray Street, 
close by. The buildings of the college looked well facing on 
the little green, on which grew some of the most gigantic but- 
tonwood trees I have ever seen. Near the corner of Church 
and Murray Streets was a well-known cake shop—Shaddle’s 
—much frequented by lovers of sweets among the students. 

“In one of the gloomy basement rooms of the college the 
accomplished Professor James Renwick discoursed on chem- 
istry and natural philosophy, but the boys called it ‘Jemmy’s 
Den,’ and to the evil influences of the room and atmosphere 
the most virtuous students succumbed as to their behavior. 

“It was in two of these basement rooms that the Philolexian 
and Peithologian Societies held their meetings, the former on 
Friday evening of each week.” 

It should be remembered that in the fifties the classes were 
small in numbers, and in the words of another alumnus of 
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Philolexian, upon “the termination of our three-hour lectures 
the students immediately scattered to widely distributed homes. 
There were no college athletic facilities to-keep them together ; 
and the faculty was so opposed to favoring athletic exercise 
that even a delay on the college green was an interference with 
the regulations. You will therefore see there was very little 
social intercourse of the students.” The literary societies then 
represented practically the whole of student life. They played 
a role of far greater importance in student activity than at 
present, and on their activities were centered all the best 
efforts of the students. Eventually the restrictions upon them 
were removed, although the exact date is unknown. It is to 
be presumed that as the Trustees came to realize that the stu- 
dents were really able and fitted to conduct their own affairs, 
the restrictions were no longer necessary. This change took 
place about the time when the college removed to its new home 
on 49th Street and Madison Avenue, in 1857. 
< Ernest A. CARDOZO 


SOME PRESSING PROBLEMS 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT BUTLER AT 
THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. President, My Fellow-Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
No one who meets year by year with the membership of this 
vast national Association, and no one who rises to face an 
audience like this, can permit himself to doubt for an instant 
the vitality and public importance of our present-day educa- 
tional problems. As a great people, we seem to the world to 
be more concerned with matters of government, of finance, of 
commerce, and of trade; but every true American citizen knows 
that deep down in the heart and conscience of the people lies 
serious concern for questions of public education. We have 
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convinced ourselves, and it may prove to be our lot to convince 
the world, that education lies at the basis of democratic institu- 
tions, of material prosperity, and of the public weal. 

We, who are born, as it were with the golden spoon of a rich 
and ripened civilization in our mouths, hardly realize how new 
this point of view is, or how recently it has obtained recogni- 
tion among the peoples of the earth. It is, as the studious 
teacher knows, the offspring of the thought of the century 
which has but just closed. So rapidly has that thought pro- 
gressed, so manifold have been its conquests, that we accept as 
axioms propositions of which our grandfathers had hardly 
ever heard. They might have read of them in the writings of 
the philosopher or the publicist, but it was beyond the dream 
of their wildest imagination that these great truths and prin- 
ciples should within any reasonable time conquer the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of a great nation of freemen. 

I hold that we have not come together here merely to discuss 
and consider questions of technical and professional concern. 
Some of the questions which we consider, and some of the 
papers and addresses to which we listen, relate themselves 
more directly, it is true, to general public interest than do 
others, but there is no question, whatever the topic, presented 
to the members of this Association assembled in their great 
annual meeting, which is not in a sense a question that touches 
the public welfare, because it bears upon the life-history of 
some one individual child. 

It goes without saying that if we were dealing with a series 
of problems which had been solved, if we were dealing with a 
series of events which had been halted, and with a scientific 
life which had been lived, our task here and elsewhere would 
be little more than one of anatomical dissection. We might 
pick apart the limbs of the dead body to allay and satisfy our 
curiosity, but the public at large would care little for what we 
said and did. It is just because the reverse is true, and because 
we are dealing with living truths, developing before us and 
thrusting living problems upon us while we speak—it is 
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because of this that these discussions of ours are of such vital 
and far-reaching public importance. 

It is because I believe so absolutely in the practical impor- 
tance of these problems, and because I am so entirely con- 
vinced of the general public interest in their right solution, 
that I shall undertake this evening in a few brief moments to 
discuss with you two matters which seem to me at this time to 
deserve most careful attention from us and from our fellow- 
citizens. I do not undertake to say that I have chosen for dis- 
cussion the two most important and the two most significant 
problems, because as to that we might honestly differ; but I do 
hold that the two matters which I propose briefly to discuss are 
problems pressing for solution at your hands and mine, and 
important in the highest degree. 

[ Here follows a careful and detailed discussion of the subject 
of waste in present educational methods. As some of the 
aspects of this question treated in this address are also con- 
sidered at length in the extracts from the President’s Report, 
given on other pages of this issue, we give below only the final 
paragraphs of this part of the address]. 

I am convinced that we ought to be able to accomplish in 
six years, at most in seven, what we are now doing, as a rule, 
in eight. I commend to those of you who are interested in fol- 
lowing up the details of this matter the report of the superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Cambridge, Mass., where it is 
shown, after carrying the statistics over a period of seven 
years, that those students who complete the elementary-school 
course in the shortest time complete the high-school course 
with the greatest credit; those who complete the elementary- 
school course in the intermediate time complete the high-school 
course with somewhat less credit; and those who complete the 
elementary-school course in the normal time complete the high 
school with the lowest degree of credit. This is an actual 
experiment, worked out in a community of about one hundred 
thousand souls, and it throws light on just the point which I 
am making. 
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I am not going to detain you with a discussion of this prob- 
lem, so far as it concerns the college, farther than to say that 
we are faced there by practically the same conditions. The 
trouble in the colleges is not, as has sometimes been thought, 
too much scholarship; it is lack of appropriate scholarship and 
lack of teaching spirit that waste the time there. I am sure 
that time can be saved in the college course, and that time must 
and will be saved in the very near future. When this happens, 
and when the work of the upper elementary grades is properly 
adjusted, we shall have accomplished two important things : 

First, we shall have enriched the life and opportunity of the 
hundreds of thousands of children who must get all of their 
education from the elementary-school course; and we shall 
have decreased, perhaps by 10 per cent., the length of time 
allotted to the task of getting ready for the work of profes- 
sional life or for the highly specialized callings which depend 
upon a college education as preliminary training. 

This, then, is my view of waste in education as I see it, and 
these are the rough and brief suggestions which I make for its 
removal. 

Let me now pass to another matter not at all related to that 
of which I have spoken, one about which I know there is great 
difference of opinion. It is partly for that reason that I 
propose to speak of it with entire frankness. 

I want to call attention to a phenomenon which is so uni- 
versal that we do not notice it—paradoxical though that sounds 
—but which, if it is permitted to continue, will one day pro- 
duce most startling results in our life and civilization. 

I refer to the facts that owing to a series of causes, operating 
over a considerable period of years, knowledge of the English 
Bible is passing out of the life of the rising generation, and 
that with this knowledge of the Bible there is fast disappearing 
any acquaintance with the religious element which has shaped 
our civilization from the beginning. 

Not long ago my friend, President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, printed in the Century Magazine the. 
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results of an ingenious inquiry on this subject, which he carried 
on among college students. His purpose was not to find out 
what they knew about theology or what they believed about 
religion. His purpose was to find out what they knew about 
the greatest work of English literature. Those of you who 
have read that paper will remember the astounding results that 
his inquiry revealed. 

In what I am going to say about the English Bible I want 
to make myself clearly understood. I want to make this funda- 
mental distinction clear: I am not now talking about instruc- 
tion in religion, important as many conceive that to be. I am 
not talking now about instruction in theology, important as 
some feel that to be. I am merely laying down this thesis: the 
neglect of the English Bible incapacitates the rising generation 
to read and appreciate the masterpieces of English literature, 
from Chaucer to Browning, and it strikes out of their con- 
sciousness one element, and for centuries the controlling ele- 
ment, in the production of your civilization and mine. I hold 
this to be true, even if there were not one person living in the 
United States who subscribed to a single article of any Chris- 
tian creed. I am speaking now about literature and life, not 
about religion or theology. 

I hold in my hand an edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
edited and annotated by a member of this Association. I want 
to read in this presence a few of the opening lines and tell you 
what happened when I read them in another presence not so 
long ago: 

Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heav’ns and earth 
Rose out of Chaos; or if Sion hill 


Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God; thence 
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Invoke thy aid to my advent’rous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


I read these lines to a company of college students, students 
who came from cultivated homes, who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a liberal training, and in that company of students 
there was not one who could make sense out of any line but 
the last, “ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme”; I 
submit that the same is probably true of a majority of this 
audience. 

Teachers all over this land are trying to teach Chaucer and 
Spenser and Shakespeare, Tennyson and Browning. How are 
they to understand men who refer to the Bible, that veritable 
treasure-house of literature, on every page, if they cannot take 
children to the source from which the supply is drawn? How 
are they to discuss and interpret the style of Ruskin, of Carlyle, 
of Emerson? How are they to teach the history of the heroes 
of our own independence, many of whom were religious in 
every fiber of their being, and whose work will continue to bear 
the stamp put upon it at the beginning, utterly regardless of 
what has become of religious faith in the interval? How is one 
to teach the truth as history reveals it, unless he teaches the 
whole truth? And yet, see what has happened: The quarreling 
of religious sects, of churches, each claiming this book for its 
own and denying the truth of what other persons find in it, has 
brought about a state of affairs in which the English Bible, a 
fountain of English literature, has: been practically stricken 
from the reading of a large proportion of the American people. 

Some years ago I was present in the city of Jerusalem at the 
extraordinary celebration of Easter day in the calendar of the 
Greek Church. There were gathered in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher representatives of Christian communions from 
beyond the Ural mountains, from the far regions of Abyssinia, 
Copts from Africa, together with representatives of the nations 
of western Europe. When at high noon the supreme moment 
came, the visitors were treated to this shameful spectacle: 
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Representatives, many of them clergy and high officials, of 
churches calling themselves Christian, were engaged in phys- 
ical struggle for place that they might see, and were held in 
place and kept from assaulting each other by the sneering 
Mohammedan soldiery. Have you ever thought of the signifi- 
cance of a sight like that? Mohammedan soldiers, despised 
Turks, with cynical sneers on every face, held these devoted 
Christians from tearing each others’ eyes out on the most 
sacred spot in Jerusalem. It is just this sort of thing that we 
are reproducing on a small scale in our bitter sectarian con- 
troversies over the interpretation of the Bible. 

I contend that we are not only on the point of impoverishing 
life and literature by the neglect of the English Bible, but that 
we have already impoverished life and literature. I am not 
dealing with a problem that lies in the future, I am speaking 
of a condition which is at hand. We are impoverishing life 
and literature by striking out of our life and our reading one 
great monument of our literature, the source from which much 
of what is best in later centuries is drawn, the inspiration upon 
which the best English style has been built. 

My own feeling is that what has come to pass can only be 
described by one word, shameful! I regard it as shameful that 
we have permitted, blindly no doubt, this tremendous sacrifice 
of literature and life and knowledge because we cannot agree 
upon questions of religious and theological interpretation. 
Why must we wait for agreement in matters of exegesis before 
we study matters of history and literature? Why should we 
not go back to a study of the source from which much of our 
noble English speech has come? More than that. How do you 
propose to teach American history without teaching the pupil 
who sits in front of you the controlling motive that drove the 
pilgrims to the New England shore? How are you going to 
explain that migration unless you teach the cause from which 
it sprang? How are you going to teach the history of Europe? 
How are you going to teach anything that has happened since 
the breakup of the Roman empire without teaching that the 
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controlling element in most of it was the sum total of the con- 
ceptions and feelings which we sum up under the name of 
Christianity ? 

One does not need to be a Christian to live in a Christian 
civilization. He lives in it whether he will or no. We are face 
to face with a series of facts which have been in process for 
nearly two thousand years, and this applies as well to the non- 
Christian as to the Christian. The non-Christian needs to read 
this literature, because he wants to understand it. 

My contention is that we have made it impossible for the 
pupil to understand history and literature as they really are, 
because we have eliminated from his reading and study that 
which has been from a very early period a controlling force in 
both. 

We study the religious books of other peoples, and hardly 
know our own. We do not study our own because we do not 
agree about the theological interpretation of them. We study 
the religious books of other peoples because we do not feel a 
direct personal interest in the theological interpretation of 
them, and the result is that we are to-day training more pupils 
to understand the elements that make up the life of angient 
Rome than we are training to understand the life of our 
twentieth-century civilization. 

I forbear to dwell longer upon this subject. It interests me 
exceedingly, but I have no reason to assume that it is as inter- 
esting to others. 

I want once more to make it perfectly clear that I am not 
talking about religious teaching in school; that I am not talk- 
ing about theological influence in education; but that I am 
only protesting against sacrificing a knowledge of our civiliza- 
tion to theological differences. I beg that I may be under- 
stood distinctly on this point. 

I know that the supreme court of the state of Wisconsin has 
held the Bible to be a sectarian book. I know that the state 
statute-books are full of laws prohibiting the reading of the 
Bible in the school. My view is that this is wrong. I am not 
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in the least concerned in disputing that it has been done, but 
I think the time has come for us to regard it as a pressing 
problem to begin to get it undone.. 

As I said at the outset, I have selected these two subjects 
to speak of here in your presence, not because you will all 
agree with me that they are most important or most pressing, 
but because I think they are very important and very pressing, 
and because I know there is a sharp difference of opinion about 
both of them. I am very much more interested in discussing 
things about which there is a sharp difference of opinion, and 
where there is a fair chance for open debate and controversy, 
than in talking over the old truisms upon which all agree. It 
is in that spirit that I have ventured to discuss these two prob- 
lems, (1) waste in our educational system, and (2) the situa- 
tion presented by the lack of knowledge of the English Bible 
as a work of literature, the source of knowledge of a con- 
trolling element in our historic civilization. 


WILLARD HUMPHREYS 


ILLARD HUMPHREYS, a member of the class of 
1888 in Columbia College, died at his home in Prince- 
ton, N. J., on Friday, September 26, 1902. 

Born in Brooklyn on June 15, 1867, he received his early 
education at the Brooklyn Polytechnic and the Gymnasium of 
Hanover, Germany. In 1884 he entered Columbia and four 
years later graduated third in his class. The following au- 
tumn he entered the Columbia Law School and also began the 
study of medicine at the New York University Medical School. 
In 1889 he received the degree of A.M. for work done in the 
School of Political Science and was appointed Seligman Prize 
Fellow in Political Science for the ensuing year. The winter 
of 1889-1890 was a busy one and admirably illustrated the 
man’s versatility and his capacity for work. He not only car- 
ried his studies in law, political science and medicine to a suc- 
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cessful conclusion, receiving in the spring of 1890 the degrees 
of LL.B. and Ph.D. from Columbia, and from New York 
University that jof M.D., but he also at the same time acted as 
editor of the Columbia Law Times, secretary of the Medico- 
Legal Society apd associate editor of the Medico-Legal Jour- 
nal. After a year spent as a private teacher he entered the 
offices of the New York Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
but a short experience convinced him that, as a lawyer, he 
could not hope for the leisure to pursue those literary studies 
and that broad culture which to him were of greater impor- 
tance than any material advantages. He accordingly accepted 
a call to Princeton University as Instructor in Latin and en- 
tered upon his new duties in the autumn of 1892. His success 
as a teacher was instant and marked, and to this fact probably, 
even more than to his known acquaintance with the German 
language and literature, he owed his appointment as Assistant 
Professor of German, when in 1894 a vacancy occurred in that 
department. Three years later, in 1897, he was appointed 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, the posi- 
tion which he filled at the time of his death. 

“In his college work,” one of his colleagues writes me, “he 
was especially noteworthy as an able teacher and a valued 
administrative officer. His thought was always clean-cut and 
direct, and his example and influence tended to sharpen and 
clarify the minds of his pupils. His broad training and his 
familiarity with classical, as well as German literature, enabled 
him to arouse a keen appreciation of the German masterpieces. 
His naturally acute mind, further disciplined by his legal stud- 
ies, worked always for accuracy and system; and important 
committee work—matters of administration and organization 
—was assigned to him because it was sure to be capably and 
efficiently done.” 

In addition to a clear insight and a keen critical judgment 
he possessed in a marked degree the power of concise, accurate 
and logical thought and the ability to apprehend intuitively in 
any subject that which was important and to disregard unes- 
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sential details. Averse to publicity of any kind he published 
little, but found the reward of his labors in the warm interest 
of his scholars, the approval of his family and his friends, and 
his own consciousness of work well done. Yet his sphere was 
not a narrow one, for throughout his residence in Princeton 
he was an active worker in the local Episcopal church and, as 
Vice-President of the Young Men’s Guild, was untiring in his 
efforts for the welfare and the instruction of the young men 
of the church. The salient features of his character were his 
absolute frankness and openness, his abhorrence of all sham 
and pretense and the evenness of his disposition. He was not 
one to give his friendship lightly; but, once he became your 
friend, you could always rely upon him and, whether you met 
him daily or but once a year, you could rest assured of finding 
him ever the same. A loyal friend, an affectionate son and a 
devoted husband, he was a man for whom those who knew 
him best will mourn most. CLARENCE H. YouncG 


OGDEN N. ROOD 


S an incident of the Civil War, the professorship of phys- 

ics in Columbia College was vacated in the memorable 

summer of 1863. On the re-assembling of the College in the 

fall, two candidates, each of whom had many qualifications, 

were presented for the office—Frederick A. P. Barnard and 
Ogden Nicholas Rood. 

Barnard had been graduated at Yale College in 1828, had 
had many years’ experience in educational matters, and had 
gained an enviable scientific reputation. A romantic interest 
attached itself to him at that time. When the war broke out 
he was Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. He was 
strongly opposed to the secession of the southern states and, 
being obliged to give up the chancellorship, made his way, 
with considerable difficulty and some peril, to the North. On 
arriving in Washington he accepted, while awaiting an oppor- 
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tunity more worthy of him, an appointment in the office of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Rood was twenty- 
two years his junior, had been graduated at Princeton in 1852, 
had subsequently passed some productive years of study in 
Germany, at Berlin and Munich, had had a brief, but inform- 
ing, experience as professor in an ephemeral institution styled 
the University of Troy, and had published a number of scien- 
tific papers which showed the quality of his mind and training 
and the way in which his genius would doubtless find expres- 
sion. He was, therefore, well, if not widely, known as a 
young man of ability and promise in scientific research and as 
a teacher of science. 

In the course of the canvass, the Trustees of the College 
became well acquainted with, and much impressed by, the 
unusual merits of each candidate: they were fortunate enough 
to secure the services of both of them. Rood was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Physics and began his duties in February, 1864. A 
few months later, on the resignation of the presidency by 
Charles King, Barnard was elected President and assumed 
charge at Commencement in 1864. These elections marked 
an epoch in the history of the College. The great educational 
development, particularly in science, which soon thereafter 
began, gathered force with every successive year and, in a 
third of a century, transformed Columbia into a university, is 
known of all men; to it Professor Rood was an important con- 
tributor and for it he deserves his full share of credit. 

Interest in scientific research and an appreciation of the 
value of scientific method were not at that time, nearly forty 
years ago, widely diffused. It was not so singular as the light 
of the present day would seem to make it, that scientific oppor- 
tunity at Columbia was then very limited and that the depart- 
ment of physics was meagerly furnished and had little influ- 
ence or distinction. There were very few appliances for illus- 
trative experiment and practically none at all for research. 
There was, in fact, scarcely any apparatus worthy of the name 
—three hundred dollars would have been a liberal price for it. 
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A department of physics, in the proper sense, had, therefore, 
to be created; and to make this practicable, its value, educa- 
tional and other, had to be generally shown. This task Rood 
cheerfully assumed with modesty and with confidence. He 
was engrossed in his subject and devoted to its improvement 
and its exposition. He seemed to be unconscious of any par- 
ticular difficulties in his way—he met and overcame them as 
they appeared—and was wholly forgetful of himself. His 
picturesque appearance and unique personality attracted the 
students; the clarity of his lectures and the elegance of his 
experiments, by means of apparatus largely planned and con- 
structed by himself, interested them. Innumerable anecdotes 
of his manner and his methods are told by former students, 
all of whom respected and admired him, and many of whom 
had a great affection for him. With him, it was often the 
unexpected that happened. One such story is here given as 
related by a member of a class that was graduated from the 
School of Mines nearly twenty years ago: 

“At the time I entered the School, no chemistry was re- 
quired to get in, although for me a great deal was required to 
get out. I had never opened a text-book on chemistry, but I 
soon found that most of my classmates had done so. ‘Will 
Mr. S. recite, please.’ Hardly above a whisper it came. 

“T stepped down, walked around the long desk and stopped 
directly in front of him. 

“*Mr. S., what is the composition of water?’ There I was, 
and I knew myself a dolt. I had no more idea of the compo- 
sition of water at that time than I have now of the composi- 
tion of—almost anything else. So I answered promptly and 
frankly: ‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

“At this reply there was a fluttering titter among the class 
and a general shuffling of feet on the floor. Professor Rood’s 
face never changed a line. 

“*Did you ever hear of hydrogen, Mr. S.?’ quietly, he 
asked. 


“*Yes, sir.’ 
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“*Did you ever hear of oxygen?’ he added. 

“*Ves, sir,’ I replied. 

“*Do you know what the symbol H,O stands for?’ 

“*No, sir,’ said I; ‘I haven’t an idea.’ 

“At this admission there was a general outbreak of noise in 
the class. Not a sign of annoyance in Professor Rood’s face, 
though. With a pleasant bow, he said, ‘That will do, Mr. S.’ 

“The noise continued until after I was seated. Then Pro- 
fessor Rood slowly arose, faced the class, and the disorder 
ceased. 

“*Gentlemen,’ said he (I sometimes doubt if he really 
thought us so), ‘I called upon Mr. S. to answer some ques- 
tions, and I was able to find out at once and quickly that he 
did not know their answers. Some students will waste half 
the hour in telling me that they do not know a thing. Mr. S. 
wasted no time. I shall give him a mark of ten.’ 

“That is my story. It was my first score in physics, and I 
have always been proud of it, even though it was won on such 
an exhibition of ignorance. Whether Professor Rood would 
have done this same thing again, I do not know; to me it has 
always seemed to be very characteristic of him and his ways.” 

Of his general manner in lecturing, a former student, now 
himself of repute as an investigator and lecturer in physics, 
writes that the character of the instruction given in his time, 
twenty-five years ago, was “always very clear, very deliberate 
in its presentation, even repeating the same idea a second time 
in the same or a different form, giving the student ample time 
to revolve the matter in his mind and make it entirely his own. 
There was a peculiarity in his lectures which distinguished 
them from those of most lecturers. Apparently every sen- 
tence was so carefully thought out and clearly and concisely 
delivered, that it represented the best way of expressing the 
particular idea, so that even after twenty years of work in 
the subject a large part of the fundamental material exists in 
my recollection in exactly the form in which it was presented 
by him more than twenty years ago. Few people appreciated 
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the value of his method upon listening to him for the first 
time, but all were bound to admit it when they realized the 
way in which the information remained available in their 
memory.” 

In addition to his skill as an investigator and an expositor, 
he had the power of organization and development and no lit- 
tle prevision. The equipment of his department, which was 
practically nothing in 1864, was gradually improved and in- 
creased and is now valued at about twenty thousand dollars: 
the two or three dismal and unattractive rooms of the earlier 
time have given place to Fayerweather Hall, a large part of 
which is now occupied, and the whole of which will ultimately 
be occupied, by the Department of Physics for lecture rooms 
and laboratories: a staff consisting of the professor himself, 
with a laboratory assistant, has been replaced by one of four- 
teen accomplished members. As to his relations with his staff, 
one of them writes: “As head of a department he was always 
most considerate of his subordinates, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of advancing them either in the Department or by 
obtaining positions elsewhere. On all occasions he was ever 
ready with pleasant compliments for his assistants, making it 
almost appear that the success of the Department was really 
due to the inferiors rather than to his own direction. The one 
watchword that seemed to guide him in his instruction was 
that the material presented should not be too advanced for the 
listener. He maintained that it was much less dangerous to 
tell a student something concerning which he knew something, 
than to tell him something concerning which he knew nothing 
and which he could not understand from ignorance of the pre- 
liminary knowledge. Many times in the Department when it 
became necessary to reprove or correct one gf the subordinate 
instructors, he has asked me to speak to the man in question 
because he felt that it would be less severe and not so drastic, 
as if the head of the Department found it necessary to admin- 
ister the reproof. Thus in every way the sympathy and ten- 
derness of his heart appeared as an indispensable companion 
to his zeal for investigation and research for truth.” 
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When Professor Rood was engaged upon an investigation, 
time and personal comfort had no significance to him: he 
worked in his laboratory hours and hours at a time, often 
through a great part of the night, with little thought of eat- 
ing or sleeping. His contributions to knowledge in papers 
read before the National Academy of Sciences, of which he 
early became a member, and published in the American Jour- 
nal of Science, attracted marked attention; they gave him dis- 
tinction for fertility of resource in making refined, delicate and 
well-selected experiments, for accuracy of observation, for 
definiteness and reserve in statement. His scientific papers, 
over seventy in number, while ranging generally over the 
domain of physics, are more particularly concerned with light, 
the phenomena of color and vision, and, latterly, with re- 
searches in electricity. Scientific authority will put a due 
estimate upon them and assign their author his true place in 
the history of physics. 

His best known work, “Modern Chromatics,” published in 
1879, is a classic. In it, he combined an exact knowledge of 
the science of color with the keen perception and appreciation 
of the born artist, which, among other things, he was. Many 
of the most distinguished colorists in this country and else- 
where have testified their appreciation of it and their very 
great obligation to the author. It was translated into French 
and German, and has become the standard and text-book for 
artists generally. 

His interest in art began at an early period. When he was 
a student in Munich under Liebig he became acquainted with 
some of the leading German painters, such as Melchior, many 
of whose works he brought home with him. He devoted much 
attention at that time to serious art study. On his various 
student excursions, he made water-color sketches of French 
and German landscape. A few years later, he put himself in 
correspondence with Ruskin, in the course of which Ruskin 
sent him eight of his water colors and pastels. He never lost 
his interest in art or ceased the practice of it. When visiting 
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his sister at Peace Dale, Rhode Island, he made sketches and 
water-color drawings of the country about Narragansett; 
when at his cottage in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where he 
spent his summer vacations with his family for the past thirty 
years, he made sketches and studies of Berkshire scenery. 
Many of these latter were, at various times, shown at exhibi- 
tions of the Water-Color Society, and many more were given 
to friends. He loved Nature and had no greater pleasure 
than in recording her various moods and expressions as he saw 
and understood them. Turner was his great model and Tur- 
ner’s work influenced him more than that of any other artist. 
He was not an impressionist in theory or practice; but in conse- 
quence of a remark made by Claude Monet, in writing of 
Modern Chromatics, that “the work had been of invaluable 
assistance to him,” and of similar remarks by other artists of 
the same school, it was averred that the modern impressionist 
movement received support and impetus from Rood’s theory 
of color as set forth in that work—a responsibility which Rood 
himself declined. 

About fifteen years ago he became interested in antique 
coins and gems, and, after his manner with matters which 
engaged his “leisure,” as with the one which engaged his 
“busy,” moments, he studied them carefully and exhaustively. 
He became an acknowledged expert in them and made a mod- 
est collection. His satisfaction in getting a new idea, in mak- 
ing a discovery, or in coming into possession of beautiful 
objects, was never complete until he had shared his possession, 
whatever it might be, with his friends. His experiments in 
physics and their results, he must communicate, in private 
conversation, in public discussion or in printed papers; so with 
his sketches and water colors, they must be shown and many 
of them given away; so also his collection of antiques must be 
shared with those whom he valued—and to them he gave elec- 
trotype impressions of such as he had. In his new “recrea- 
tion,” he conferred often with his friend and colleague, the 
late Professor Merriam, who became before his death, which 
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was all too early, one of the most distinguished archzologists 
of his day. Merriam often spoke of his obligations to Rood, 
and was so impressed with the latter’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject that he induced him to deliver a lecture at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art on Ancient Gems. In this lecture, Rood 
showed upon a screen pictures of some of the finest of the 
Mycenzan gems in the Museum of Athens, casts and electro- 
types of some seventy of which he had in his collection. That 
he might do this, in an effective way, he made, by a process 
of his own, a wax extensible without fracture and not affected 
by the temperature, and gave it a rich amber tint. He then 
pressed the gems that he wished to exhibit on the wax spread 
thin upon glass slides, and so obtained very fine impres- 
sions. When these were thrown upon the screen, the pictures 
were clearly defined in every detail and beautiful in color. 
Not content with this, he set up and operated in presence of 
the audience a simple hand-machine which he had devised and 
by which, or something very like it, the gems might have been 
made and were probably made. The lecture was most unusual 
and attractive, in matter and in manner, and impressed every 
one who heard it with the exact knowledge, the power of pre- 
cise expression and the marvelous skill of the lecturer. Some 
time subsequently he used the machine, which he had con- 
structed and shown, to make for himself an “antique” cylin- 
der, not a copy of any that was known but a “newly discov- 
ered” one. He sent this for examination to a society of 
archeologists through its president, whom he informed that it 
was a modern Rood “antique.” The president wrote to him 
later that the cylinder was so well made as likely to deceive 
the very elect and that should he, Rood, at any time grow 
weary of the science of physics, reputation and fortune awaited 
him as a maker of “ancient” cylinders and gems. 

Professor Rood spent the greater part of his time in his 
laboratory and in private reading and study. In his walks 
abroad, and to the casual observer, he had the abstracted air 
of a student and a recluse. He paid little attention to dress 
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and personal adornment; but without any adventitious aid, his 
appearance was striking and drew attention to him as a man 
of mark. He was absolutely truthful himself, and despised 
any lack of truthfulness in others; he had the courage of his 
convictions; he was frank, very frank sometimes, in express- 
ing his opinion of men and things. He made few advances 
in the way of acquaintance or friendship and was apt to receive 
them with reserve. He had warm and devoted friends, and 
he had acquaintances who had no personal attachment to him; 
but every one who knew him, or knew of him, respected and 
admired his rugged character, his scientific attainments and 
accomplishments and his versatility. The indifference and 
cynicism sometimes imputed to him were but superficial, as- 
sumed, as many who knew him well thought, to cover a very 
warm and sympathetic nature. A friend in need never ap- 
pealed to him in vain. Distress in any one, when brought to 
his attention, touched his heart and opened his hand. He 
despised shams of every kind, and, when opportunity offered, 
exposed them relentlessly. Any claim to superiority had to 
be established ; he took nothing in that regard for granted or 
at second hand. His character was decided, his likes and dis- 
likes were pronounced and, for the most part, unchanged and 
unchangeable. The men with whom he was thrown, particu- 
larly those with whom he was in any way associated, were . 
either “sheep” or “goats,” and rarely did any one ever pass 
from the fold of one to that of the other. He always carried 
with him, he humorously said, a stultometer, or “foolometer” 
as he preferred to call it; with this he measured the people who 
came under his observation and made his grand division of 
them. He was very fond of children and they reciprocated his 
affection; they were strongly attracted to him and he never 
disappointed them, having always a unique story or amusing 
incident to tell them or a little trick of some sort that he had 
contrived for their entertainment. During all his life he was a 
great walker and lived as much as he could out of doors. In 
the winter he often skated on the lake in Central Park and did 
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it well, as he did everything that he cared for and undertook; 
in the summer, at Stockbridge, for the last six or seven years 
of his life, he rode a bicycle, and frequently rode thirty miles 
in an afternoon. He explored the Berkshires in every direc- 
tion, making friends of the plain country people and, as was 
his wont, especially of the little children. 

He was a successful professor of a recondite subject, a 
devoted and valued officer of the University with which he 
was long connected, a fruitful scientific investigator, a master 
of the theory of color and no mean artist, with genius in his 
head and in his hands, with a wealth of accurate and most in- 
teresting information on a great variety of topics, a delightful 
conversationalist, a loyal and outspoken friend—possibly 
“lofty and sour to them that loved him not,” but certainly, 
“to those men that sought him, sweet as summer.” 

This inadequate notice of Professor Rood may be concluded 
by two brief extracts from his inaugural address as Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of Troy, delivered July 20, 
1859, wherein is indicated, among other things, the serious — 
and high purpose that actuated him in his long and useful 
career. ‘The mere desire of wealth, though it may influence 
many to touch lightly on the surface of these studies [the 
physical sciences], still is not a motive of sufficient strength 
to enable one to toil a life time, content with such rewards 
merely as are found in the pursuit itself. This calls for a 
more powerful and nobler motive—and it is found in the in- 
tense desire to solve some of the profound mysteries with 
which we are surrounded, in the longing to obtain some 
glimpses into the inner world, into the secret laboratory of 
nature.” He spoke then at some length, and with illustra- 
tions, of the practical value of scientific study, and continued : 
“And now it would be proper, having indicated these lesser 
advantages, to speak of the nobler end of such study, of its 
beautiful and spiritual purpose; to speak of Natural Philos- 
ophy as a revelation from ‘The great God, who maketh and 
doeth all things well.’ But if you have not listened to his 
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voice, speaking in his yellow sunbeams; in his banded rain- 
bows and purple sunsets; in the violet flash of his lightning, 
and in the war of his tempests; or in his white crystalline 
snow with its blue shadows, and in his dark rivers congealed 
into transparent highways, solid as the rock, neither would 
you meditate on any crude thoughts that I might suggest.” 
J. H. Van AMRINGE 


The funeral services of Professor Rood were conducted in 
Earl Hall, on Friday, November 14, by the Chaplain of the 
University, Dr. Geo. R. Van DeWater, and the Rev. Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent, of Union Theological Seminary, a trustee 
of Columbia University and a friend, for many years, of Pro- 
fessor Rood. The services were simple, as befitted the mem- 
ory of one who disliked pomp and display, but they were im- 
pressive and appropriate. The exercises opened with versicles 
and psalms read by Dr. Vincent, followed by the lesson from 
First Corinthians xv, 20-58. “Nearer my God to Thee” 
was sung by the whole congregation, and Dr. Vincent then 
pronounced the admirable and sympathetic address printed on 
a following page. Prayers, a hymn and the benediction con- 
cluded the services, and the casket was borne to the hearse 
before the company of Trustees, officers and instructors of the 
University gathered on the terrace in front of the Library. 
The esteem and affectionate regard of the student-body were 
attested by the attendance at Earl Hall, which crowded the 
large auditorium and overflowed into lobby and stairs. The 
honorary pall-bearers were the officers of the Department of 
Physics. 

The address of Dr. Vincent was in these words: 

I am here this morning to say a few words about my old 
friend and colleague, Professor Ogden Nicholas Rood. 

My memory runs back over a space of forty-four years, 
when he and I began our professional life together in a new 
institution in the city of Troy. It was, I think, in this or the 
preceding month that he arrived from Germany, bringing with 
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him his newly-wedded wife. The college, which assumed the 
high-sounding title of “The Troy University,” was in its first, 
crude stage, lodged in a huge, pretentious, and uncomfortable 
building, and almost entirely devoid of even the ordinary appli- 
ances of a common school. I shall never forget his uncon- 
cealed and vigorously-expressed disgust, when, fresh from the 
plethoric libraries and well-appointed laboratories of a German 
university, he found himself, with the title of Professor of 
Chemistry, in a so-called library, where four or five hundred 
volumes, chiefly of classical authors, were displayed on a 
dreary expanse of shelving; in an ill-lighted lecture-room with 
a few bottles of chemicals, and with a handful of students, half- 
trained in country academies, and, the most of them, without 
any interest whatever in what he was appointed to teach them. 

But even under these depressing conditions, his native en- 
ergy, versatility, and fertility of resource displayed themselves. 
The apparatus which the poverty-stricken college could not 
furnish him, he manufactured with his own hands, enough at 
least to meet the very limited requirements. To those stu- 
dents who cared nothing for chemistry or physics, he was 
simply and serenely indifferent. He was a conscientious 
teacher, and any one who desired to learn, might learn; but 
very few desired to learn, and he quietly filled his class-register 
with zeros, which marked the numerous pitiable displays in his 
lecture-room. But when he did, now and then, meet with a 
student who showed an interest in his teaching, there were no 
lengths to which he would not go, to instruct, encourage, and 
advance him. He would devote himself to him in hours and 
out of hours. He would take him to his private room, and 
lecture to him, and experiment with him, and lend him books, 
and all this, week after week, as though he had no object in 
his professional life beyond the proficiency of that particular 
student. 

Separated in some degree, by our situation, from the social 
life of the city, the members of the faculty were thrown very 
much upon each other, and our relations were very intimate. 
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Naturally inclined to solitude, he proved himself, nevertheless, 
a most genial, stimulating, cheerful, and appreciative com- 
panion. No one would have thought of setting him down as a 
recluse. He was always ready to exchange a jest, and to see 
the humorous side of a thing; and yet one was always con- 
scious of an undercurrent of serious purpose. Into the nar- 
row life of the infant college he threw himself with enthu- 
siasm. He treated the various annoyances, inconveniences, 
and hardships with a kind of grim humor and tolerance, and 
he made the best of everything, and extracted from his expe- 
rience a great deal of real enjoyment and solid achievement. 
Apparently one of the idlest and most indifferent of men at 
times, he was really one of the most busy and intent of men at 
all times. Often, when he appeared to be merely amusing 
himself, he was most hard at work in some definite direction. 
For months at a time he would spend many hours of each day 
with his rifle, at a rough shooting-gallery among the hills back 
of the college, strolling leisurely homeward toward sundown 
with his paper targets in his hand; but by and by appeared a 
careful treatise on the American rifle. On a ramble, or while 
engaged with any piece of mechanical work, his eyes were 
continually busy noting phenomena, and divining new laws 
and principles; and the results of these observations were con- 
tinually coming to light in papers in the American Journal of 
Science and Arts. Now he was experimenting with the 
stauroscope : again, while grinding a microscopic slide, he was 
noting the muscular contraction induced by contact with vibrat- 
ing bodies, and comparing the symptoms and sensations pro- 
duced by electricity and by mechanical vibration. Then his 
attention was directed at the phenomena of circulation in the 
eye. In his reading about Australia, the boomerang awakened 
his curiosity ; and he set himself to study the principle of that 
barbarous instrument, and might often be seen on the college 
campus, throwing the models he had prepared, and studying 
their curves as they flew outward and returned. During the 
whole time of his residence in Troy he was studying the infant 
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science of photography, wandering over the hills with his 
camera, photographing all sorts of objects, experimenting on 
all sorts of processes, and recording and tabulating innumer- 
able data. 

And when he had found something, his instinct was to go 
and tell it. Without any such intention, he managed to draw 
us all into the current of his own interest. His enthusiasm 
was contagious, even to those who possessed little scientific 
knowledge. The ardor of a true huntsman is kindled by com- 
panionship. His life was one perpetual chase of the facts and 
laws of the physical universe: and though his zeal would have 
sustained him in a lonely pursuit, his pleasure was greatly 
enhanced by the intelligent sympathy of another. He liked 
to awaken the interest of even a mere boy in what he was 
doing. One day, some four years ago, I went to see him in 
his laboratory, having with me a lad of sixteen who was pré- 
paring to enter the School of Mines. He kept us there for 
something like two hours, showing the boy all kinds of won- 
ders in the laboratory, especially the operation of the Rontgen 
rays, on which he was then experimenting. 

His zeal in the pursuit of physical science was intense and 
consuming, and never slackened while he lived. The more 
closely Nature guarded a secret, the more obstinately was he 
bent on discovering the master-key. He was impatient of 
everything superficial. He desired, and was determined to 
know not only facts, but laws; not only laws, but ultimate 
principles. Even at that early period of his career, he was 
en rapport with various notable specialists and high authori- 
ties, and was occasionally visited by them at Troy. 

He remained there, however, barely four years. The insti- 
tution broke up in 1862, and two years later he was elected to 
the chair of Physics in Columbia, and has filled it up to the 
hour of his death on last Wednesday—a period of thirty-eight 
years. Had he lived, he would have been honorably retired, 
at his own request, at the close of the present academic year. 
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That he richly fulfilled the promise of his early professional 
life, I suppose that no one will deny. His term of service 
has marked an interesting and significant period in the his- 
tory of Columbia. I may perhaps be excused for alluding to 
my personal recollections of a time only ten years before the 
beginning of his Columbia professorship, when the scientific 
department of our College was in a condition truly pitiable, 
and when Professor James Renwick, with the most meager 
appliances, was charged with the burden of instruction in 
everything which pertained to natural science—physics, chem- 
istry, mechanics, mineralogy, and all the rest. It is true that 
the great scientific wave had not yet rolled in with the vast 
volume and power which have marked it in later years; but 
Columbia, so far as natural science was concerned, was far 
below the highest standard of even that day. A better time 
began to dawn three years later, and seven years later, Doctor 
Barnard began the work which has given him an enduring 
place in the history of our University. Professor Rood en- 
tered upon his professorship in the same year in which Doctor 
Barnard assumed the presidency, so that, practically, he has 
been identified with the entire development of our scientific 
schools. 

What that development has been, it is not for me to indicate, 
as it is not for me, in this presence, to formulate any estimate 
of Professor Rood’s place and work in the scientific world. 
To this I am not competent. That his place has been a high 
and honorable one, would be attested, if by nothing else, by 
the fact that he has occupied one of the most important chairs 
in this University for nearly forty years. 

His unique and sharply accentuated personality, so utterly 
unconventional, was familiar to you all, as was his love, not 
only for all that is truly scientific, but for all that is truly 
beautiful in art. 

We know that his life-work must needs have come, substan- 
tially, to an end, when he had passed the line of threescore- 
and-ten ; and that it must be taken up by younger and stronger 
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men : none the less there is a sadness which we all feel to-day, 
in parting with an old friend and fellow-worker, and with a 
familiar face. He will remain, a standing lesson and example 
to a younger generation of the truth that any success which 
deserves that name, comes only through hard, patient, thor- 
ough, and self-sacrificing toil. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The first Annual Report of President Butler to the Trustees 
was expected to be a strong and able presentation of the con- 
ditions of the University and of the problems which the Uni- 


versity is facing and must solve in the near 
President’s Report Catan 


The Report was all this, but it was 
also much more than this; for it attacked these problems and 
the conditions from which they have emerged with a boldness 
of grasp and clearness of reasoning in most refreshing con- 
trast to the timid approaches and temporizing and opportunist 
solutions which have been too common in dealing with them 
in the past and elsewhere. In the earlier pages of this issue 
an abstract is presented of the portions of the Report devoted 
to the educational problem; this occupies the largest number 
of pages and has aroused the most widespread discussion. 
But the place of first importance in its relation to the present 
needs of the University has been given to the financial ques- 
tion, as the one most insistently pressing for immediate ac- 
tion. 


The financial problem demands this immediate considera- 
tion for the simple reason that until the University’s financial 
needs are met its educational progress is absolutely blocked. 

Ten Million Dollars NNO matter how overcrowded its lecture 

Needed rooms, no matter how great its needs or its 
opportunities in other directions, no matter what the demand 
upon it for educational reorganization or expansion, the Uni- 
versity can do no more until it has been given the means to 
do it with. The superstition that Columbia has all the money 
it requires is most effectually refuted, and let us hope and 
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pray, exorcised by the President’s statement of her actual 
needs, so clearly and succinctly set forth as to carry convic- 
tion to the mind of the most incredulous. The most imme- 
diate and pressing of these needs are: 


1. To pay the existing debt................. $3,000, 
2. To accept the option to purchase the prop- 

erty immediately south of the present site 

on Morningside Heights, before July 1, 


3. To build and equip a College Hall 
4. To complete and equip University Hall.... 
5. To build and equip a Law School Building. 
6. To build and equip a building to give ac- 
commodations to departments now over- 
crowded or temporarily assigned to the 
Library 
7. For general University purposes, including 
provision for the most pressing needs of 
the Schools of Applied Science and of 
Medicine 
$10,000,000 
“Large as this sum is,” says the President (and all who 
really know the University as it is to-day will bear witness 
to the truth of his assertion), “every dollar of it can be wisely, 
economically, and effectively used at once, for the purposes 
named. Nor does it by any means measure the extent of the 
University’s need. I hope that in the near future we shall 
command the funds necessary to care fully for the work in 
Applied Science and in Medicine in the most efficient manner 
and to make proper provision for a Faculty of Fine Arts. The 
other buildings which have been mentioned—a chapel, dormi- 
tories, and an astronomical observatory—would be a still 
further charge. At present rates of interest, a capital sum 
of not less than $5,000,000, over and above the $10,000,000 
named, would be needed in order to complete the University’s 
equipment and to provide for its maintenance.” 
“To pay the indebtedness out of the present assets would 
mean the stopping of some part of the educational work now 
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in progress, and that, as everyone knows, would be a fatal 
blow at the University’s reputation and effectiveness. For 
this reason the extinction of the debt must come, I think, 
through the generous assistance of those whose privilege it is 
to be able and willing to endow higher education in the United 
States. 

“In my judgment, nothing is to be gained, and much may 
be lost, by failing to face the facts, and to ask the public to 
consider both the heavy burden of our debt and the great cost 
of the work which Columbia University has undertaken to 
do, and which it will and must do for the city and nation.” 

The Trustees have shown their entire concurrence in Dr. 
Butler’s views by approving his Report, and by appointing a 
Committee consisting of the Finance Committee and the Treas- 
urer of the corporation to aid him in carrying those views into 
effect. 

A few years ago the mention of such a sum as that sug- 
gested by the President would have been regarded as an 
extravagance, and the securing of it, within any finite time, 
as an impossibility. But this is no longer the case if editorial 
comment in the metropolitan press and elsewhere can be ac- 
cepted as an index. In all the numerous editorials which 
have recently discussed the subject, the demand has been rec- 
ognized as entirely reasonable, and in many the belief has 
been expressed that it would be obtained. Such confidence 
is based upon the merit of the claim and the examples we 
have had in the last few years of liberality in giving. If one 
man can give ten million dollars for the support of a univer- 
sity or an institute, why should not ten men give a million 
apiece for a like purpose? What university can more justly 
claim such support or what constituency can so well afford 
to give it as the City of New York? 


One result of the growth of the University has been an in- 
crease in the amount of administrative work to an extent 
which is realized by comparatively few except those upon 

Administrative Whom its performance devolves, but which 
Problems has, nevertheless, become a very serious 
burden upon the teaching staff. It is perfectly true, as the 
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President points out in his Report, that “more than one great 
teacher and investigator has been spoiled by this division of 
interest.” 

“It is in the University’s interest that as little as possible 
of this administrative drudgery and clerical work be devolved 
upon the teaching force”; and the President, with his usual 
practical sagacity, proposes as a step towards such relief, that 
the Secretary’s office shall take care of a portion of this 
“drudgery and clerical work.” He contends that “the larger 
"administrative posts should be held by men whose duties are 
largely, perhaps wholly, administrative and who either are, or 
may become, experts in that portion of the work of the Uni- 
versity which is entrusted to their direct oversight and care.” 

The office of Dean, in particular, should be lightened of 
many of its present burdens. With regard to the importance 
of this office the President’s views are stated as follows: 

“We should look forward to the time when the several 
deans will be in effect presidents of their respective schools or 
faculties, and as such relieve the President absolutely from 
any direct contact with matters of detail. It is clear that 
Columbia University has already reached the point where 
the time and the thought of the President must be given 
wholly to the study and consideration of large questions of 
policy and to the relations of the University to the commu- 
nity. I think that the office of Dean will, and should, tend 
to become more and more important and to stand in increas- 
ingly close relations to the policy and the votes of the Trus- 
tees.” 

The last sentence seems to point to the fact that the greatly 
increased powers and responsibilities devolving upon the 
deans by reason of the growth of the several schools, both in 
numbers and expenditures, has placed these officers in a rela- 
tion to the Trustees somewhat similar to that occupied by the 
President. Under the present statutes the deans are in effect 
the vice-presidents of the University, and as its chief execu- 
tive officers they are responsible for carrying out the policy 
determined upon by the governing body. This being their 
principal obligation, it may be questioned whether they should 
not be appointed by the Trustees whom they represent in 
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their executive capacity rather than elected by the Faculties 
over which they merely preside. As constituting the “Cab- 
inet” of the President the deans can relieve him of the great 
mass of detail and administrative work, and both experience 
and common sense recommend this division of labor as most 
consistent with good corporate management and as most 
likely to be conducive to the good government of the Uni- 
versity. 


The new year brings to Columbia University an unusual 
number of changes. Never before in the history of this insti- 
tution have so many new names appeared upon the list of the 
Changes in the Person- staff of instructors. Deaths, resignations, 
nel of the University promotions and new appointments have 

Stati been very numerous, and many pages of the 
QuaRTERLY have been devoted to reviews of the life and 
achievements of those who have thus passed off the stage of 
active work at Columbia during the year, and of many of those 
who have now made their first appearance upon it. 

Of others whose appointment was announced too late for 
notice in the September number, and of whom the pressure of 
other matter forbids adequate notice in this one, brief sketches 
will appear in later issues, in connection with the departments 
to which they have come. 


The opening weeks of the year have been made memorable 
in other ways also. The appearance of the President’s Re- 
port, the warm and sometimes almost acrimonious discussions 
Notable University to which it has given rise, and the publica- 
Happenings tion of his address upon Bible study in the 
schools at the Minneapolis meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, have attracted public attention in an un- 
usual degree, and throughout the whole country, to Columbia 
University and the forceful personality at its head. Other 
notable features of the opening year have been the definitive 
launching of the School of Architecture and Department of 
Music upon their new careers as independent departments of 
the University; the reception and luncheon to the Congress 
of Americanists on October 23; the celebration, by an exhibi- 
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tion and dinner at the Fine Arts building on 57th Street, of 
the “coming of age” of the School of Architecture and the 
completion of twenty-one years of service by Professor Ware, 
its organizer and head; the opening of the new Department 
of Chinese under Professor Hirth, and of the new course of 
public lectures on the Fine Arts on October 27; and the an- 
nouncement of a large gift to Teachers College. All of these 
events are duly chronicled under their appropriate heads in 
the departmental reports and University notes. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The University reopened on Monday, the sixth of October, 
with indications of increase in numbers in nearly every de- 
partment. The new regulations concerning registration and 
enrolment resulted in great improvement in the promptness 
with which students fulfilled these requirements, and greatly 
facilitated the prompt and vigorous resumption of work in 
the class room. At the chapel exercises on the opening morn- 
ing, which were held in the auditorium of Earl Hall and at- 
tended by an audience which packed the room to the doors 
and overflowed the whole building, President Butler addressed 
the students, extending to them a hearty welcome and then 
enlarging on their own personal responsibility for the results 
in life to be achieved upon the foundation of the university 
training. After noting that the present is never with us but 
always fleeing into the past, and that life is made up of 
memory and hope, he made eloquent reference to the great 
names and great history that belong to Columbia, and ap- 
pealed to all to uplift and glorify the Columbia so honored 
and glorious in its past. “Columbia’s conception of educa- 
tion,’ ne continued, “is the broadest possible. It does not 
make of the period of studentship an intellectual treadmill, 
although its standards are high and rigidly adhered to. These 
walls are witness to our care for the religious and social life 
of those who come to study on these noble heights, and that 
field yonder (which we must soon call our own) testifies to 
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our care for outdoor exercise and manly sport. Growth, hu- 
man growth, is what we aim to foster, and to that all that you 
see gathered about this stately pile is meant to minister. 

“You come to the University at the very time when growth 
is most rapid. New knowledge, new appreciations, new re- 
solves, crowd fast upon each other. The scene shifts rapidly, 
but not without meaning. Finally, as the period of university 
residence draws to a close, you begin to ask yourselves, ‘What 
has it meant for me?’ Answer this question fairly, and it 
will surprise you to see how largely you have made your own 
career here. . . . So I say to each of you, new and old mem- 
bers of the University alike, go at your year’s work with a 
purpose. Let it be a purpose worthy of you, and bend every- 
thing to its accomplishment. . . . Do not let things happen; 
make them happen. At the year’s end you will be happier 
than if the other course had been taken. 

“T envy the student of to-day. Resources unknown a gen- 
eration ago are spread out before him. Everything that man 
can devise and generous purposes provide is prepared for his 
comfort and his benefit. But is he made of the stuff that gave 
his father and his grandfather character and force? That he 
must answer for himself. I hope he is; I believe he is.” 


* * * 


On the afternoon of Saturday, October 18, President Butler 
tendered a reception in Earl Hall to eight newly appointed 
professors and seven new adjunct professors of the Univer- 
sity, the majority of whom were called from other institutions, 
though two or three of their number had previously been lec- 
turers or instructors at Columbia. The reception was held in 
the large reception hall, while in the auditorium upstairs Mrs. 
Butler, assisted by other ladies of the University faculties, en- 
tertained the guests at an informal tea. The attendance was 
large and the opportunity for acquaintance between the new 
professors and those already in the service was highly appre- 
ciated and much enjoyed. 

The newly appointed professors, in whose honor the recep- 
tion was held, are as follows: Felix Adler, Ph.D., Professor 
of Social and Political Ethics; L. Emmet Holt, M.D., LL.D., 
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Professor of Diseases of Children; Friedrich Hirth, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chinese, on the Dean Lung Foundation; Walter 
B. James, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine; John 
Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages; 
Julius Sachs, Ph.D., Professor of Secondary Education in 
Teachers College; Charles Thaddeus Terry, A.B., LL.B., Pro- 
fessor of Law; Frederick James Eugene Woodbridge, A.M., 
Professor of Philosophy; William Tenney Brewster, A.M., 
Adjunct Professor of English in Barnard College; William 
J. Gies, M.S., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry ; Amadeus J. Grabau, S.D., Adjunct Professor of Palzon- 
tology; Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Classical 
Philology in Barnard College; Henry L. Moore, Ph.D., Ad- 
junct Professor of Political Economy; George C. D. Odell, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of English; Henry Rogers Seager, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Political Economy. 

On Thursday, October 23, the President, on behalf of the 
University, received the members of the Congress of Ameri- 
canists and entertained them at luncheon, as is more fully 
stated below. On Monday, November 17, the retiring Am- 
bassador of France, Mr. Jules Cambon, addressed the officers 
and students of the University in the auditorium of the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, in an eloquent 
speech which was received with applause. President Butler 
presided, and music was furnished by the Columbia University 


Orchestra. - “ne « 


A scientific gathering of more than ordinary interest to this 
country in general and to New York and Columbia in par- 
ticular was the Thirteenth International Congress of Ameri- 
canists which met in this city in October. The Congress, as 
at present constituted with its cosmopolitan representation, 
is the outgrowth of a small society formed in 1857 under the 
name, “La Société Américaine de France,” by a number of 
gentlemen of that country who were especially interested in 
the pre-Columbian history of the two Americas. Flourishing 
beyond all expectations, the society called an International 
Congress of all interested in early American history to meet 
at Nancy, France, in 1875. Representatives from various for- 
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eign countries were present and the success of the new insti- 
tution was such as to determine its perpetuation. Guided and 
controlled in its early years by the parent society, the Con- 
gress is now an independent organization, has widened its 
scope until it covers the entire field of American anthropology, 
and has won a distinguished reputation for the high quality 
of its proceedings. 

The recent meeting was the first ever held in the United 
States, and New York is to be congratulated upon the enthu- 
siasm and unanimity with which the invitation of President 
Morris K. Jesup, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, to the Twelfth Congress, then meeting in Paris in 1900, 
to hold its next session in the halls of the Museum was re- 
ceived and accepted. 

Upon the assembling of the Congress in the Museum on 
October 20, Mr. Jesup was elected President and the Duc de 
Loubat Honorary President, while representatives of the 
Argentine Republic, France, Germany, Mexico, Sweden and 
the United States were upon the list of Vice-Presidents. The 
daily sessions were attended by large numbers and a long and 
varied program occupied the entire week. 

Besides being represented in the Congress by a number of 
her officers, Columbia had the honor of formally entertaining 
its members at the University on Thursday, the 23d. Presi- 
dent Butler received the visitors in the Trustees’ Room and, 
after an inspection of the buildings and grounds, luncheon was 
served in University Hall, at which members of the Faculty 
acted as hosts. 

Following the adjournment of the Congress on the 25th, the 
official representatives became the guests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which placed a special train at their disposal for a 
week’s trip to Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg and Chi- 
cago, at all of which points they were cordially welcomed and 
entertained. This trip afforded a fitting conclusion to what 
was probably the most successful meeting in the history of 


the organization. 
x* * * 


A public meeting of the Academy of Political Science, held 
October 27, 1902, under the presidency of the Honorable Horace 
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White, was of an exceptionally interesting character. The chief 
paper of the evening was presented by Dr. Iyenaga, a Japanese 
professor, who took his Doctorate of Philosophy some years ago 
at the Johns Hopkins University. The subject of the paper was 
“ The Existing Condition and Future Prospects of China.” The 
author’s presentation of the subject was in excellent English and 
involved an outline of a future policy that would be most con- 
sistent with a recognition of the new Japan as a world power. Dr. 
Iyenaga’s conclusions were discussed, first, by Professor Hirth, 
our German-American head of the Chinese Department of Colum- 
bia University, and afterwards by Mr. John Foord, the Scottish- 
American Secretary of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
It had been hoped to introduce still another ethnic element into the 
debate through a further discussion by a prominent Chinese 
student of the University, but this gentleman unfortunately was 


unable to be present. 
* * * 


The measures initiated during the summer by Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the establishment of international university fellow- 
ships in France and at Columbia, and referred to in the Septem- 
ber QuarTERLy, have come to a successful issue through the 
arrangements effected by Professor Cohn with the French Min- 
ister of Education. In pursuance of these arrangements and of the 
action of the Trustees of Columbia University, M. A. Francois 
Monod, a graduate of the University of Paris, has been designated 
as the French Fellow at Columbia for the year 1902-1903, and Mr. 
F. E. Farrington, A.M., Columbia, 1902, goes to France as the 
Columbia Fellow for the same year. The American student is 
given the privilege of selecting the university in France which he 
shall attend, all the French universities being alike under govern- 
mental control. In following years there will be four such fellow- 
ships, two each in Columbia University and in the French uni- 


versities. 
x * x 


In the June QuaRTERLY mention was made of a proposed 
celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the founding of the 
School of Architecture, by the former students of the school, both 
graduate and non-graduate, and of its postponement in conse- 
quence of Professor Ware’s illness. His complete recovery and 
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his return to his duties in October made possible the realization 
of the plans for the celebration, which took place during the week 
beginning November 3. The whole function was devised and 
carried into execution by committees of former students of the 
School of Architecture under the chairmanship of Mr. H. F. 
Hornbostel, ’91, Lecturer on Architectural Design, and consisted 
of a complimentary dinner in honor of Professor Ware’s twenty- 
one years of service as the organizer and head of the school ; the 
presentation to him of a testimonial from several hundred of his 
former students at Columbia; and an exhibition in the galleries of 
the Fine Arts Society on Fifty-seventh street, of the works of 
both graduate and undergraduate students, including a full display 
of the current work of the School itself. The whole celebration 
was carried out with marked success. The dinner, presided over 
by Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett, of the class of ’90, was served in the 
Vanderbilt gallery, which was appropriately and effectively draped 
with the Columbia colors. Nearly two hundred graduates and 
non-graduates were gathered to do honor to their teacher, “ guide, 
philosopher and friend” and to the school of which he was the 
creator; and the addresses made were felicitous in an eminent 
degree. The dinner was made the occasion of the presentation to 
Professor Ware of the testimonial of personal esteem to which 
reference has been made. This was in the form of a book, richly 
but soberly bound, consisting of thirty or forty sheets of vellum 
bearing the signatures of nearly four hundred former students, 
and prefaced by a beautifully-engrossed dedication freely render- 
ing in English the words inscribed in Latin upon the diploma of 
Doctor of Laws conferred upon him by Harvard University in 
1900 : 

“The creator of two serviceable schools of Architecture, 
the first at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
second at Columbia University in the City of New York; the 
Friend, Exemplar and Instructor of a generation of American 
Architects.” 

The address of Professor Ware, on receiving this testi- 
monial, reviewed the ideals which had governed his labors 
since he had been called by the Trustees in 1881 to organize a 
department of architecture in the School of Mines of Colum- 
bia College (as the Faculty of Applied Science was then 
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called), and sketched the progress of architectural education 
from the days when he himself entered the studio of the late 
Richard M. Hunt as a student, with Mr. Geo. B. Post as one 
of his companions. The growth and final emancipation of the 
School of Architecture—the latter occurring most fittingly on 
its twenty-first birthday—were eloquently recounted with 
many delicately humorous touches. Professor Chandler fol- 
lowed in his characteristic vein, in an admirable tribute which 
elicited great applause, and Mr. Post made a strong appeal to 
the graduates to work for an adequate endowment for the 
school. Mr. H. R. Marshall made the concluding address, 
and the gathering “resolved itself into its social capacity” as 
the largest gathering of graduates and former students of the 
school that has yet been known. The whole membership of 
the first-graduated class, that of 1884, was present, and its 
record could hardly be surpassed. Three of its five members 
are professors of architecture—Mr. F. D. Sherman at Colum- 
bia, Mr. T. Nolan at the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
A. C. Nye at Pratt Institute. The other two members con- 
stitute the widely-known firm of Little and O’Connor. It 
was a matter of great regret that President Butler and Mayor 
Low were both prevented by other engagements from being 
present at the dinner. 

The exhibition inaugurated by this dinner, although some- 
what sparsely attended during the week of its continuance 
from November 3 to November 10 (owing probably to inade- 
quate advertising), was from the artistic and professional 
viewpoint a success and was highly creditable. The Vander- 
bilt gallery was filled with the works of former students, and 
presented an impressive record of achievement: more than 
one visitor expressed surprise at the large and important part 
played by Columbia men in the architectural progress of the 
city and country, and at the number of Columbia names 
among those of the leading architects of the city. The South 
Gallery and the three intermediate rooms were hung with un- 
dergraduate and post-graduate students’ work in design, 
drawing, engineering and other lines of study, making a pres- 
entation remarkably rich, dignified and varied. 
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The new course of public lectures on the Fine Arts, inau- 
gurated this year as a part of the new Fine Arts activities of 
the University, has proved a distinguished success, alike in 
the quality of the lectures and in the numbers, character and 
interested attention of the audiences. The first six lectures 
were given by the following lecturers: Dr. A. L. Jones of the 
Department of Philosophy, two lectures on the Point of View 
and the General Principles of A®sthetics; two lectures by 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin respectively on Architecture in its 
relations to History and on Moslem Religious Architecture ; 
and two by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson on The Art of 
India and the Art of Persia. Professor Clarence H. Young, 
Dr. Jones and Mr. E. R. Smith, of the Avery Library, are an- 
nounced to continue these lectures in a second series dealing 
chiefly with Greek art. The existence of a wide and dis- 
criminating public interest in the literary, historical and philo- 
sophical aspects of the fine arts is amply demonstrated by the 
attendance on these lectures, which are given at 4:30 o’clock 
in the afternoon in the large lecture room of Havemeyer Hall. 


RELIGIous INTERESTS 

Chapel Service—The daily chapel service of the Univer- 
sity, required by statute, has been held since October of this 
year in the West Assembly room on the main floor of Earl 
Hall. Until there is a suitable chapel built, this is the most 
appropriate and the best arrangement that can be made. The 
hour has been changed to nine o’clock, ten minutes earlier 
than heretofore, to allow more time for students and pro- 
fessors at the close of the service to reach their places of work. 
A choir of four selected voices leads in the singing, and, all 
present participating, the music is very hearty and inspiring. 
Considering the early hour, the absence of dormitories upon 
the university grounds, the want of proper surroundings to 
make the services seem devotional, and considering, above all, 
that it is wholly voluntary, the attendance is gratifying. 
While it is never large, different students attend each morn- 
ing, and all who attend do so from proper motives, and with 
earnestness of spirit. Services are held also both at Teachers 
and Barnard Colleges, detailed reports of which will be found 
elsewhere in this publication. 
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The following officers and professors have already made, or 
have promised to make, addresses at the Chapel services on 
Wednesday mornings of this Academic Year: 

First Term: October 6, President Butler; October 15, Dean 
Van Amringe; October 22, Dean Hutton; October 29, Dean 
Russell; November 5, Dean Kirchwey; November 12, Pro- 
fessor Rees; November 19, Dr. J. H. Canfield; November 26, 
Professor W. H. Carpenter; December 3, Professor Sloane; 
December 10, Professor Burr; December 17, Professor Gid- 
dings; January 7, Professor Burdick; January 14, Professor 
Trent; January 21, Professor Kemp. 

Second Term: February 9, President Butler; February 18, 
Professor Clark; March 4, Professor Thomas; March 11, Pro- 
fessor Hamlin; March 18, Professor Woodbridge; March 25, 
Professor Bogert; April 1, Professor Redfield; April 8, Pro- 
fessor Osborn; April 15, Professor Todd; April 22, Professor 
Wood; April 29, Professor Perry ; May 6, Professor Egbert. 

The stated public services at the chapel are supplemented 
by personal work by the Chaplain, who spends his mornings 
at the University, and from 9:30 to 10:30 o’clock daily is at 
his office, No. 201 West Hall, for the convenience of students 
who may call. The best part of a Chaplain’s work is done 
not at public service but in private conference. 

Religious services find their justification in the life and work 
of those who attend them. Worship is best attested by work. 
Doctrine’s best evolution is in duty. Creed is exhibited in 
deed. The religious work at the University cannot be all told 
by detailed reports of any of the organizations, since many of 
the efforts of the students and professors are very properly 
associated with parishes, settlements, and other agencies out- 
side of Columbia University, but some idea of such work will 
be given in the reports of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Phillips Brooks Guild of Teachers College, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of Barnard Col- 
lege. 

Any comparison between the past and present religious con- 
ditions at Columbia suggests occasion for gratitude, and gives 
encouragement to prayer. Our cherished ideal may properly 
conclude this portion of our report. We dream of, pray for, 
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and never for one moment doubt that some day we will pos- 
sess a beautiful Chapel building upon the grounds of Colum- 
bia University. In such a building, at the noon hour, kept 
wholly free for this purpose and for reasonable recreation and 
refreshment, there will be a brief, beautiful service, rendered 
by a well-trained choir of selected voices, accompanied by an 
organ of the finest manufacture, at which will preside an 
organist noted for his skill and musical ability. At such a 
service, from time to time, professors will address the stu- 
dents, and every Sunday afternoon at a vesper service there 
will be a sermon preached by some distinguished preacher in 
a course of what will be known as University Sermons ; which, 
published in book form, will be a valuable addition to current 
literature. The Lord speed the day when sweet-sounding 
chimes will ring and summon us to such services in such a 
Chapel. 

For any one desiring to erect a memorial that will be per- 
manent, and every moment be doing good, here is a rare 
opportunity. To build and equip such a building, and endow 
its support sufficiently to insure proper daily services, and a 
course of University Sermons throughout the year, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars are needed; is this a large sum 
when what can be done with it is considered? We venture to 
say that nowhere else could the same amount of money do as 
much good. 

The Chapel Service of Teachers College is held at 12:25 
daily, except on Saturdays, and is limited in length to fifteen 
minutes, in order that students who could not otherwise 
be present may be enabled to attend. As a result of this 
limitation the attendance has reached this year an average of 
one hundred and twenty-five. The service is conducted on 
Mondays and Thursdays by Dean Russell, and on other days 
by various members of the Faculty, or occasionally by clergy- 
men from different New York churches. 

Young Men’s Christian Association.—The officers of the Chris- 
tian Association were not idle during the summer vacation. A 
strong delegation of forty Columbia students, representing almost 
every University activity, was brought together and sent to North- 
field to attend the great Northfield student conference, lasting 
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from June 26 until July 7. At this conference, where every 
university and college of the East is represented by a delegation of 
its leading students, Columbia made a splendid showing in all the 
departments of the conference, and was especially successful in 
athletic sports, which are one of the features of the gathering. 
On the Fourth of July an intercollegiate track meet is held 
between the teams of the various universities there represented and 
Columbia won in this meet handily. The Blue and White was 
also champion in the basket-ball series, and took second place in 
base-ball. The ten days spent at Northfield were most beneficial 
to each delegate and to the work of the Association in Columbia. 

While this conference was in session the Association completed 
plans for putting a tent up at Columbia camp where over 200 
science students go to do their practical work in engineering. The 
project was brought before the science men, and after con- 
sideration they decided by unanimous vote to give it a trial. This 
tent was supplied with periodicals, newspapers and writing 
materials. A college man was engaged to look after it, to assist 
the men in every way possible, and to arrange for a series of 
attractive Sunday eyening services, which were well attended and 
much appreciated by the men. Among those who addressed the 
men were: Dr. Franklin Carter, ex-president of Williams Col- 
lege; Rev. S. R. Colliday of Berkeley Divinity School, Rev. A. J. 
Gammock of New Haven, Rev. John Hutchins of Litchfield, Rev. 
C. Wilcox of Lawrenceville, and Rev. J. H. Hobb of Jamaica. 
These meetings were held just after supper, out of doors in the 
twilight. It has been decided by the students and professors that 
the Association tent must be a fixture in years to come. 

While at Northfield there arose in the minds of some of the 
delegates the conviction that Columbia should have a distinctly 
Columbia settlement, such as are maintained by the students of 
Pennsylvania, Yale and Harvard. These men spent a good part 
of the summer looking over the field around the University. The 
neighborhood of Speyer’s School of Teachers College was finally 
decided upon, and the use of that building was genereously offered 
to the Christian Association for settlement work. The president 
of the Association appointed the following committee which 
chose Mr. M. H. Dodge as chairman: H. Richards, Jr., ’03, R. B. 
Bartholomew, ’03, G. H. Butler, Jr., ’03, B. Lefferts, ’03, L. Riggs, 
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’03, F. Clark, ’03, L. Moen, ’03, T. A. Allen, ’03, N. W. Muller, 
’04, E. S. Whitin, ’04, W. A. Tice, 04, O. R. Houston, ’04, C. R. 
Toy, ’04, James Meyer, ’04, D. C. Brace, ’04, J. A. Taylor, ’os, 
and R. S. Pierrepont, ’05. This committee has secured Mr. H. R. 
Mussey, a tutor in the University last year, to manage the Settle- 
ment and give his personal attention to its development. The first 
week ended with more boys and young men applying for member- 
ship than the capacity of the building would permit. About 
thirty students are already going down one night a week and 
entertaining the boys with games or manual training classes. 
Debating clubs, good citizenship organization, etc., will soon be 
formed so that every member of the society may come under the 
influence of the club. The outlook is very promising for a most 
successful settlement. 

In order to be fully ready for the opening of the school year 
some forty of those interested in Association work returned early 
to college to attend a conference on the subject. The principal 
speakers at these meetings were Robert E. Speer of Princeton, 
A. B. Williams of Yale, Orville Frantz of Harvard and James B. 
Reynolds, Secretary to the Mayor. These speakers spoke on the 
various lines of Christian work and stirred up the members of the 
Association to a greater desire to do an active, earnest year’s work. 
Six small group Bible classes have been organized in the study of 
the Life of Christ, one in the study of the Acts and Epistles and 
one in the Teachings of Jesus and His Apostles. In addition to 
this, Dean Hutton will supplement the courses on the Life of 
Christ with a lecture once a month on that line of study. Classes 
have also been organized in the worldwide study of Missions. 

A student praise service has been begun in Earl Hall on Sun- 
day at 4 o'clock, the first religious services ever held in Columbia 
on Sunday. It was learned by investigation that nearly one 
thousand students lived within fifteen minutes’ walk of the Uni- 
versity. Some service specially designed for students was felt to 
be needed for those students who were away from home and not 
connected with any church. They are simple praise services, 
where there is hearty singing and frank short talks by recent 
college graduates. The increased interest of the students in the 
serious side of life and in good fellowship is very encouraging. 
The cause of this change can be very largely laid to the ever 
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extending influence of Earl Hall. The reading rooms, writing 
tables and game rooms are in constant use. 

Other Religious Organizations —The Churchmen’s Associa- 
tion has begun the year with a greatly increased membership. 
The reception held on October 21 was very largely attended, 
and at this time a large number of new members were added 
to our ranks. After addresses by the Chaplain and two of 
the older members, refreshments were served, and everybody 
was well pleased with the success of the evening. As St. 
Luke’s day came on Saturday, the attendance at the first cor- 
porate communion was not so large as one might have 
wished, but a better attendance is expected on St. Paul’s 
day. At the first business meeting, to outline the work for 
the year, it was decided to have public addresses by Bishop 
Potter and Mayor Low, and evening addresses to the mem- 
bers by Bishop Hall and Dr. Rainsford. It is also hoped that 
we may be able to hold a devotional meeting, as last year, led 
by the Rev. Fr. Huntington, O.H.C., but this cannot be finally 
decided upon until the next meeting. 

Phillips Brooks Guild —The Guild is a religious organization 
of the Teachers College, and has for its members both men 
and women students, and members of the faculty. It is en- 
tirely undenominational and invites all who reverence God and 
desire to be useful in this world to become members. Its 
work is primarily for the college, and its great aim is to pro- 
mote good fellowship and mutual helpfulness in the daily life 
of the college, which it believes to be the highest expression 
of the religious life. The membership of the Guild is about 
200. It maintains a Bible class, meeting once a week under 
Dr. R. H. Hodge, of Union Theological Seminary, and a mis- 
sion study class, which begins in November. Its members 
are also engaged in a variety of outside settlement work; five 
doing Bible settlement work under Dr. W. W. White, a num- 
ber carrying on the girls’ clubs at the Speyer School, and ten 
others being occupied with Sunday-school work at the Shelter- 
ing Arms. The Guild will hold monthly meetings in Earl 
Hall, where various phases of religious work will be presented 
by outside speakers. Informal teas will also be held weekly 
at Earl Hall. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association—The Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Barnard College has for its 
objects “the development of Christian character in its mem- 
bers and the prosecution of active Christian work, particu- 
larly among the young women of the institution.” Active 
membership in the Association is open to all undergraduates 
who are members of evangelical churches. All other students 
and alumnz may be associate members. Any trustee or 
friend of the college who pays at least the annual membership 
fee of fifty cents may be a sustaining member. 

On account of their many duties as students, members of 
the Association are not able to undertake a large amount of 
philanthropic work. There is always an opportunity, how- 
ever, to amuse the children in St. Luke’s Hospital, and at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas clothing, toys, and money are 
regularly sent to the Y. W. C. A. Settlement in West 47th 
Street. 

One most important feature of the work done in college is 
to be found in the Bible classes, conducted weekly by mem- 
bers of the Association. The courses this year are as follows: 
Freshman, The Gospels; Sophomore, The Pauline Epistles ; 
Junior, Old Testament Characters; Senior, The Teachings of 
Jesus. Last year forty girls, or about fifty per cent. of the 
members of the Association, were enrolled in these courses. 

Particular attention is given to the work of foreign missions. 
After the Student Volunteer Convention held last winter in 
Toronto, a mission-study class of about twelve was held 
weekly until the close of the college year. This year it is 
planned to conduct two such classes, one to deal with India 
the first term and Japan the second, the other to study the 
lives of famous missionaries. 

A chapel service, held twice every week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at 12:30, was originally begun and conducted by mem- 
bers of the Association. During the past year these services, 
under the charge of Dean Gill, have increased in interest and 
attendance to a marked degree. This change has been 
brought about largely by the addresses of various prominent 
clergymen, invited by the Dean to address the students. A 
list of the speakers secured for the next few weeks is as fol- 
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lows: Dr. Alfred E. Myers, Dr. Henry M. Sanders, Dr. Henry 
E. Cobb, Dr. Harry P. Nichols, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, and 
Dr. Wm. H. Huntington. 

One great privilege of the Association is attendance at the 
intercollegiate conferences held every summer. Fifteen Bar- 
nard students represented the college at the Silver Bay Con- 
ference last July. 

For the convenience of Freshmen and other new students, 
at the beginning of each college year a handbook of various 
information is issued. It gives a list and brief description of 
all student organizations, suggestions to Freshmen, places of 
interest in New York, and a complete list of churches. 

That the social life of the Association may not be neglected, 
the members and their friends meet informally at tea every 
Monday afternoon in the rooms reserved for them in Earl 
Hall. <A reception of welcome also is given at the beginning 
of every year to new students. 


THE GYMNASIUM 


The new year has been marked by great activity in the use of 
the Gymnasium. The attendance on the exercising floor alone 
has several days reached nearly 600 and visitors, at certain hours, 
have crowded the rail of the large balcony. The department was 
early confronted with the prospect of shortage in the supply of 
lockers. Before another season, additional accommodation in this 
respect must be made to meet comfortably even the present 
demand. 

An additional class in advanced gymnastics, including wrestling, 
fencing, and apparatus work, was formed at. the beginning of the 
year and thrown open to all members of the University—officers 
and students. This is decidedly a step forward in that it provides 
optional instruction in these branches for the first time. The hour 
has been set at 5 o’clock, Tuesday and Thursday, at a uniform 
hour with the optional classes in elementary gymnastics on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. The department would be pleased 
to have all who can spare the time attend these classes. 

A second edition of the Gymnasium Guide is in press and will 
soon be ready for distribution. Much revision has been made and 
new material added, which we hope will be an improvement upon 
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the old Guide and make a useful handbook for members of the 
University. The contents of this booklet are as follows: Equip- 
ment, privileges, and courses; information regarding use of the 
Gymnasium ; the benefits of physical exercise; personal hygiene; 
order of exercise; list of measurements and strength tests; pre- 
scription of exercise; rules for strength test with intercollegiate 
records; gymnastic champions of Columbia and intercollegiate 
contests; medical aid for students. 


THE COLLEGE 


General—The following are the minutes on the death of 
Professor Rood, adopted by the Faculty of the College at a 
special meeting held November 14, 1902: 

In the lamented death of Ogden N. Rood, head of the De- 
partment of Physics in Columbia College for thirty-eight 
years, the College has lost a professor of exceptional capacity 
and attractiveness in elucidating to students the principles and 
the application of the science to which he was devoted; of 
remarkable fertility of resources in the discovery of new and 
recondite truths in the wide domain of physics; and of 
lucidity and force in presenting the results of his investiga- 
tions. The Department of Physics, when he took charge of it 
in 1864, was poorly furnished and much restricted in its activ- 
ity; he made of it a department which is probably not sur- 
passed by that of any institution of learning in the country in 
equipment, efficiency, the extent and value of its researches, 
and in influence at home and abroad. His high repute among 
scientific men everywhere confers distinction upon the Uni- 
versity with which he was, happily and for so long, connected. 

His personal qualities were such as to compel the admira- 
tion and the affectionate regard of those who had the good 
fortune to know him well. With pronounced artistic tem- 
perament and skill, he united a solid judgment, a wide, varied, 
thorough and exact knowledge in several departments of in- 
quiry other than the particular one in which he was eminent, 
a creative imagination, and a felicity of expression at once 
clear and impressive, that made him a conversationalist of 
rare charm and power, and a most desired companion. 
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The Faculty of Columbia College deeply deplore their per- 
sonal loss in being deprived of their accustomed association 
with him, and their official loss in losing his advice and coun- 
sel in the conduct of affairs with which they are charged, and 
to his family in their bereavement they express a most re- 
spectful and sincere sympathy. 

Department of Classical Philology.—A special meeting of the 
Classical Club for the election of officers was held on October 23. 
Professor Peck was reélected President, Professor Earle Vice- 
President and Professor McCrea Secretary. Mr. Harwood Hoad- 
ley was chosen Treasurer. 

Department of Comparative Literature —Professor Woodberry 
and Dr. J. E. Spingarn of this department with Professor J. B. 
Fletcher of Harvard, are to be the editors of the Journal of Com- 
parative Literature, an international quarterly devoted to the gen- 
eral field of European literature, of which the first number will 
appear on January I. 

Department of Romance Languages and Literature——In the 
Summer Session of 1902 three courses were offered by this depart- 
ment, an elementary course in Spanish and an elementary and 
an advanced course in French. 

A feature of the work this year is the number of graduate stu- 
dents taking courses with this department. The seminar in 
Romance Literature conducted by Professor Cohn is attended 
by nineteen students, and the seminar in Romance Philology and 
Romance Philology 1, both conducted by Professor Todd, have 
an attendance of eight and ten respectively. 

During the summer the Macmillan Company issued two vol- 
umes in the series of Studies in Romance Philology and Litera- 
ture, “ Corneille and the Spanish Drama” by Dr. J. B. Segall 
and “ Dante and the Animal Kingdom” by Dr. Richard T. Hol- 
brook, who is assistant in French in Teachers College. 

Through the kindness of John Edward Kerr, Jr., of New York, 
the unique manuscript of the Roman dou Lis, an Old French poem 
of the thirteenth century, which was recently purchased by him 
from Quaritch in London, has been loaned to Professor Todd, 
under whose direction it will be critically edited by F. C. 
Ostrander, Fellow in Romance Languages and Literature. 

The Thursday public French lectures were resumed on Novem- 
ber 6, when Professor Cohn spoke on Emile Zola. Among the 
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foreign lecturers engaged for the course this year are: Dr. 
Germain Martin, Maitre de Conférences in the Law Faculty of 
the University of Paris, whose subject is “ French Industry in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”; and Professor Léo- 
pold Mabilleau, whose visit last year is too well remembered for 
him to need a new introduction to the American public. 

Two members of the department are to lecture this year for the 
Board of Education in the course of free lectures for the people; 
Dr. Page, whose subject is American Poetry of To-day; and Pro- 
fessor Cohn, who repeats his course on “ Masters of French 
Drama.” 

FAcuLty OF MEDICINE 


General.—For the present year a slight increase in the require- 
ments for admission to the College has been made by requiring all 
of the 48 Regents’ counts to be obtained before entrance, no 
student being admitted with conditions. This has had a gratifying 
effect, the entering class numbering 201 as compared with 269 of 
last year. Of the total number, 69, or 34.32 per cent., have 
received college degrees, an increase of 7.93 over the percentage 
of students possessing degrees in last year’s entering class. 

Department of Diseases of Children.—Dr. L. E. LaFetra has 
been appointed to the position of Chief of Clinic, vice Dr. Francis 
Huber resigned. Dr. John Howland and Dr. H. McConnell have 
become clinical assistants in place of Dr. Joseph Huber and Dr. 
William McHale resigned.—Dr. L. Emmett Holt has been pro- 
moted from the position of Clinical Professor, to that of Professor 
of Diseases of Children, vice Dr. Abraham Jacobi resigned. Pro- 
fessor Holt received the degree of A.B. from the University of 
Rochester in 1875. After spending one year in the study of 
medicine at the University of Buffalo, he entered the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1878 and graduated in 1880. He was 
one of the ten honor men in the class, which included Professors 
Starr, Tuttle, McCosh, and Hartley, Dr. J. S. Thacher, and the 
late Dr. J. West Roosevelt. Subsequent to graduation he served 
as an interne at Bellevue Hospital on the surgical staff for one 
year and a half. He was attending physician to the New York 
Infant Asylum for eight years, to the Infants’ Hospital on Ran- 
dall’s Island for two years, and to the Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
pital for four years. Since 1888 he has been attending physician 
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to the New York Foundling Hospital. Since 1885 he has been a 
frequent contributor to current medical literature on various topics 
connected with the diseases of children. He was the author of 
the chapters on Acute Intestinal Diseases in Keating’s Cyclopedia, 
1890. In 1896 he published, through D. Appleton & Co., a “ Text 
Book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,” which has had a 
wide circulation and is now in the second edition. In 1894 he 
published a popular monograph on “ Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren,” which has passed through several editions. He was presi- 
dent of the American Pediatric Society in 1896, and Professor of 
Diseases of Children in the New York Polyclinic from 1892 to 
1901, which position he resigned to accept the Clinical Pro- 
fessorship of Diseases of Children in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. He has been largely instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and is a 
member and secretary of its Board of Directors. In 1902 the 
University of Rochester conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. 

Department of Laryngology.—The following notes of the 
work done in this department during the past year may not be 
without interest to the general reader. 

The work is carried on by the aid of twelve clinical and six 
student assistants. The latter change with each college ses- 
sion and, among the former, the following changes have taken 
place during the year. Dr. Edmund W. Bill has resigned after 
a faithful service of seven years; Dr. Lee M. Hurd has been 
advanced from the grade of Junior to that of Senior Surgeon 
and placed in charge of a clinic for men; Dr. F. Conger Smith 
has been appointed a Junior Surgeon and Dr. C. B. Van 
Wagenen has become an assistant in the amphitheatre during 
the lecture course. 

During the last college session (October to May) 2,145 new 
patients were registered in the books of the department, at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, and 5,132 visits were made to the daily 
clinics by patients with diseases of the throat and nose. The 
plan of utilizing this material for teaching purposes is as fol- 
lows: 

1. All patients visiting the Clinic on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday are personally examined by the students in the prac- 
tical courses of instruction. 
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2. Such cases as are not adapted for examination by large 
numbers are demonstrated to these students, individually, by 
the Instructor in Laryngology. The actual work done by the 
students and instructor, under these circumstances, is shown 
hereafter in this article. 

3. Each Monday, at the conclusion of the weekly didactic 
lecture by Professor Lefferts, a notice to the clinical assist- 
ants is posted, informing them as to the subject of the follow- 
ing week’s lecture and the amount and nature of the illustra- 
tive material that is wanted. Such patients are then collected 
during the week, by each of the eight clinical assistants, from 
their clinics, and ordered to report personally to the professor 
prior to his lecture. He selects from them such as are best 
suited for his illustrative or operative purposes and presents 
them to the class. 

The large Ambulatorium connected with the Department of 
Laryngology renders it possible, with very few exceptions, to 
present illustrations of even the rarest character (such as 
laryngeal tumors, etc.) at the proper lecture, a matter the diffi- 
culty of which will be appreciated by every clinical teacher. 
The large number of patients in daily attendance upon the 
Clinic gives ample opportunity for frequent examinations by 
the student during his practical course, despite the fact that 
the teaching of laryngology always involves some physical 
discomfort to the patient and that, therefore, a very large 
amount of teaching material is necessary in order that the 
unavoidable secession of patients may be constantly replaced 
by new material. 

Twenty-eight didactic and demonstrative lectures are given 
to the fourth-year class, collectively, in the amphitheatre of 
the Vanderbilt Clinic, during the session, by Professor Lef- 
ferts. Each lecture of one hour is complete, both in matter 
and illustration, in itself, and the subject and date of each is 
announced in printed form at the beginning of the session. 
Each student receives a copy of a synopsis of the classifica- 
tion, method of teaching, illustration, etc., of each of the sub- 
jects considered during the course. It may be interesting to 
know that these lectures were attended as follows: Out of the 
possible 143 students (the class of 1901 numbered 149, and 6 
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were always on duty at the Sloane Maternity Hospital), the 
average attendance was 147—the largest number present at 
any one lecture being 181. These figures speak for them- 
selves as showing that the lectures attracted an audience aside 
from that of the fourth-year class in regular attendance, and 
prove the interest and regularity of attendance of those whose 
duty it is to be present. 

This year, as in former ones, additions have been made to 
the teaching apparatus, charts, drawings, models, etc., the cost 
being defrayed by Professor Lefferts personally, and some 
changes suggested by experience have been made in the 
method of conducting the course. Such additions and 
changes, it is believed, add to the practical worth of the in- 
struction ; at least such is their purpose. 

Practical instruction is the live teaching question of the 
day. The department attempts to solve it as follows: To the 
class of 1901 eight courses of practical instruction were given, 
the number of lessons in each varying from 9 to 12 and the 
number of students from 17 to 20. The total number of stu- 
dents being 149, the average attendance upon the sections was 
141, and the percentage of attendance was 94.7 per cent. The 
work done by each of the eight sections and that individually 
accomplished, on the average, by each student, is as follows: 
The students had, during the period of their practical work, 
1,896 normal cases presented to them for examination, 1,193 
abnormal ones, and 783 demonstrations were made to them,. 
individually, by the instructor. 

These special cases illustrated some point in differential or 
bacteriological diagnosis, some question of treatment, or some 
unusual or peculiar pathological lesion. Individually, each 
student has personally examined, during his course of prac- 
tical instruction in laryngology, on the average, 237 normal 
cases, 148% pathological cases, and has had demonstrated to 
him 97% cases. His practical experience has, therefore, 
amounted to 484 cases. In addition, he has attended the above 
lectures of Professor Lefferts treating of such general prin- 
ciples of pathology, diagnosis and therapeutics as concern dis- 
eases of the throat and nasal passages, each lecture being illus- 
trated by wall plates in color, models, pathological specimens, 
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apparatus, and instruments, and, as the subject may demand, 
either the presentation of selected cases with a colored-chalk 
blackboard sketch of their pathological and diagnostic appear- 
ances, or by the personal demonstration of the patient with 
the aid of the laryngoscopic or rhinoscopic mirror. 

The ultimate aim of such clinical, practical and didactic 
teaching is, not to make a finished specialist of the student, 
but to give him a stable groundwork in the specialty; namely, 
some manual dexterity in the use of the necessary instruments 
for examinative purposes, and at least a useful familiarity with 
both normal and the commoner abnormal appearances of the 
upper air passages. With such a basis self-instruction after 
graduation is easy, as the opportunities therefor in general 
practice will be many, if properly and earnestly sought, and 
will be efficient, as both operative skill and pathological knowl- 
edge may be expected with increased experience. 

Department of Pathology.—Dr. Charles Norris has been ap- 
pointed Assistant in Bacteriology, to succeed Dr. Neumann; 
Dr. C. W. Field, Assistant in Pathology, to succeed Dr. Hub- 
bard; Drs. L. R. Williams and R. E. Buffington, Assistants in 
Normal Histology, to succeed Drs. Crampton and Miller. 
Dr. Norman E. Ditman has been appointed Assistant in Clin- 
ical Pathology. Dr. Hughes Dayton has been appointed for 
the current year to one of the Alumni Association Fellowships 
in Pathology. 

The activities of this Department are largely turned to un- 
dergraduate instruction, since students from each year of the 
curriculum are given practical laboratory work in some of the 
sections. Thus, aside from shorter courses and demonstra- 
tions, over seven hundred and fifty students during the session 
are instructed in classes which continue for one quarter or 
one half of the year. 

A considerable amount of research work is however kept 
in hand, and Volume VIII of the collected Studies from this 
Department has just been issued. Two of the Fellows of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research are in part carry- 
ing on their work in this Department. The character of the 
research work in general reflects the new outlooks in the 
knowledge of immunity which the world over now dominate 
the institutes of pathology. 
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Dr. Hiss has perfected and simplified his method for the 
detection of typhoid bacilli, and has devised some new meth- 
ods for morphological and cultural differentiation between 
pneumococci and streptococci. Dr. Wadsworth has nearly 
completed a study in experimental pneumonia, and Dr. Norris 
a series of studies on bacterial precipitins. Dr. Wood has 
been studying the changes induced in the blood in experi- 
mental anemias of animals. Drs. Wood and Jessup are en- 
gaged in a study of precipitins secured by the adaptation of 
animals to various albuminous and allied substances. Dr. 
Leaming is occupied with new methods of natural color pho- 
tography as applied to lantern slides. 

Department of Physiological Chemistry—Mr. P. B. Hawk, 
assistant in this Department, was given the degree of M.S. by 
Yale University last June. The subject of his thesis was, 
“Some Experiments on the Influence of Rennin on the Diges- 
tion of Proteids.” 

Professor Gies spent part of the summer at Wood’s Hole, 
cooperating in research with Professor Jacques Loeb in ani- 
mal physiology, and with Dr. R. H. True in plant physiology. 
The results of each investigation will soon be published. 

Dr. A. N. Richards, assistant in this Department since its 
establishment four years ago, has been advanced to the grade 
of Tutor. 

Professor Gies has been appointed Consulting Chemist to 
the New York Botanical Garden. The acceptance of this posi- 
tion is expected to result in enlarging the scope of biochemical 
research in the University. 

Mr. H. M. Hays, at present a student of advanced physio- 
logical chemistry, has recently issued a volume of questions 
and answers in physiological chemistry founded on Course 1 
given in this Department. 

Professor Gies has offered a new course—physiological 
chemistry of plants. The course is intended especially for 
students of botany and pharmacy. Professor Gies will also 
assist Professor Lee in the new course in physiology given at 
Columbia College. 

Experimental researches under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research have recently been completed in 
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this Department by Dr. A. N. Richards, assisted by Mr. C. H. 
Vosburgh, and by Dr. W. Salant. Dr. W. A. Taltavall, work- 
ing in this Department, has recently codperated with Dr. A. 
J. Lartigau in a research in chemical pathology. Dr. E. B. 
Coburn has lately been engaged in this Department in work 
on uric acid and related substances in their bearing on certain 
diseases. Professor Gies has codperated with Dr. S. J. Melt- 
zer in investigations, in this Department, on the influence of 
strychnin under various conditions; and with Dr. T. S. Hart, 
in a study of fatal diabetes. 

The number of research workers and candidates for higher 
degrees is this year the largest in the history of the labora- 
tory. 

Department of Physiology.—Professor Lee spent the summer 
months at the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts, continuing his studies on the action of alcohol on con- 
tractile protoplasm. The results of his observations confirm in 
general those previously obtained with muscle, and will shortly 
be published. On November 14 Professor Lee gave the address 
before the School of Medicine at the quarto-centennial of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, taking as his subject “ The Scientific Aspect 
of Modern Medicine.” 

At the end of the last academic year Dr. Green and Mr. Buding- 
ton retired from the assistant demonstratorships. Their places 
are filled by the appointment of Drs. Haven Emerson and Russell 
Burton-Opitz. Dr. Emerson graduated from Harvard College 
in the class of 1896, and received the degrees of A.M. and M.D. 
from Columbia in 1899. He is assistant Attending Physician at 
the Lying-in Hospital, and Assistant Physician to the Out-Patient 
Department of Roosevelt Hospital and to the Wilkes Dispensary 
of the St. Mary’s Hospital. He also holds a fellowship of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

Dr. Opitz studied at the University of Chicago, receiving from 
that institution the degree of M.D. in 1895, that of S.B. in 1897, 
and that of S.M. in 1898. Subsequently he studied in Vienna, and 
then held for three years an assistantship in the Physiological 
Institute of Breslau. During most of the time he was in charge 
of the investigations in histological physiology. Before return- 
ing to this country he was engaged in biological investigations at 
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the Zodlogical Station at Naples. During the year 1901-1902 he 
was an assistant in physiology in the Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. R. H. Cunningham, who graduated in medicine in this 
College in 1888, has been appointed an instructor in electro-phys- 
iology. For several years Dr. Cunningham has been a research 
worker in the Department, and for a time was an Alumni Associa- 
tion fellow and also an assistant demonstrator in physiology. His 
present appointment is a recognition of his attainments in the 
field of electricity as related to physiological phenomena. 

By the aid of the gift provided last year for this purpose, an 
outfit of apparatus has been purchased and a room has been fitted 
up in Schermerhorn Hall for work in physiology by undergradu- 
ates in Columbia College. A new course has been inaugurated 
primarily for juniors and seniors, and is being given by Professor 
Lee and Dr. Opitz with the codperation of Professor Gies of the 
Department of Physiological Chemistry. This course supplies a 
need that has long been realized. 

Department of Practice of Medicine.-—Dr. Walter B. James has 
been promoted from the Lectureship to the Professorship of the 
Practice of Medicine. 


Facu.Lty oF APPLIED SCIENCE 


ScHooL oF CHeEmiIstry. General.—Chemistry was included 
for the first time, this year, in the summer session of the Univer- 
sity which lasted for six weeks, beginning July 7. The following 
courses were given by Professor Miller, Dr. Jouét and Dr. Cham- 
bers. General Chemistry: An elementary course equivalent to the 
entrance requirements now in force in the schools of applied sci- 
ence; The Teachers’ Course in Chemistry, arranged especially to 
meet the needs of those teaching chemistry in high schools; 
Qualitative Analysis: The equivalent of the regular first-year 
course; Quantitative Analysis: A short course less technical than 
the applied science courses. 

The quantitative laboratory was also open to special students 
who did not wish to take any of the regular courses. The number 
of students attending these courses was fifty-nine and the work 
done was most satisfactory. 

The death of one of the officers of the department, Mr. G. C, 
Hubbard, occurred last May, after an operation for appendicitis. 
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Mr. Hubbard was a graduate of the School of Chemistry in 1901 
and was assistant in assaying up to the time of his death, having 
charge of the practical work of the assay laboratory. His sudden 
death was a great shock and the cause of sincere regret to the 
department. 

The present academic year finds this Department of the Uni- 
versity in a very flourishing condition as to officers and students, 
both in numbers and in quality, but very much handicapped, if not 
indeed crippled, by the overcrowded condition of the laboratories, 

Fortunately, when Havemeyer Hall was planned, the probability 
of large classes was duly recognized, and the main chemical lec- 
ture room was accordingly made the largest lecture room 
in the University. But if the classes continue to increase in the 
present proportions it will be impossible to accommodate them, 
even in the lecture room. The laboratories, as is seen below, are 
crowded at present almost beyond endurance. 

General and Applied Chemistry.—The school has suffered a 
severe loss this year in the absence of Mr. Milton C. Whitaker, 
tutor in chemistry for the last four years, who resigned to take 
the responsible and important position of chemist to the Welsbach 
Light Company, of Gloucester City, N. J. Dr. Carl Ernst, B.S., 
Northwestern University, 1890, Ph.D. Leipzig, 1900, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Whitaker as tutor in chemistry. 

The laboratory course in General Chemistry for Columbia Col- 
lege students, known as Chemistry 1, formerly given by Mr. 
Whitaker, has been changed to a new course, Chemistry 6, con- 
sisting of both lectures and laboratory work in elementary chem- 
istry. This is intended to serve as an equivalent to the entrance 
examination in chemistry, and is required as a prerequisite to 
Professor Chandler’s course of Chemistry 1, from all students who 
have not covered satisfactorily the same ground in their previous 
work, 

Another course, Chemistry 10, on advanced inorganic chem- 
istry, including the rare elements, formerly given by Mr. Whit- 
aker, has been taken this year by Professor Pellew, and is now 
compulsory for all third year regular students in the School of 
Chemistry. 

Industrial Chemistry—The various courses given in this 
laboratory are all attracting their fair proportion of special 
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students and post-graduate students. Instruction is now 
being given in each of the three courses, inorganic prepara- 
tions, dyeing and calico printing and electro-chemistry. The 
course in electro-chemistry has proven decidedly attractive. 
The capacity of the Electro-chemical Laboratory has been 
doubled, and its equipment improved until now it provides 
every facility both for regular instruction and for research 
work in this important branch of chemistry. 

The Qualitative Laboratory is so crowded this year that no 
suitable room could be found there for Dr. Ernst, and so he 
has been invited to occupy room 418, Havemeyer, in the In- 
dustrial Laboratory, a room hitherto devoted to research work. 
Mr. Tucker and Dr. Ernst have begun a careful investigation 
on the subject of obtaining electrical energy from the oxida- 
tion of carbon and of carbon monoxide, with especial reference 
to the work of Dr. Borchers on this subject published some 
little time ago. 

Physical Chemistry —The work in this department has as- 
sumed such proportions that the services of an assistant have 
been found necessary, and Mr. Henry A. Jackson, B.S. 
(Princeton, ’99), has received the appointment. As Mr. Jack- 
son has had a year in Leipzig, under Ostwald, he is very well 
fitted for the position. This year there are six post-graduate 
students, candidates for the degree of Ph.D., three taking the 
subject as a major, and three as a minor; and twenty-five 
undergraduates. Professor Morgan is giving during the first 
term an optional course on electro-chemistry to the electrical 
engineers, which will probably become a required course next 
year. 

Organic Chemistry—During the past year a number of 
changes have been made in the courses in this subject. 

In order more satisfactorily to prepare chemical students for 
the industrial chemistry and proximate organic analysis of the 
third year, elementary organic chemistry (Chem. 20) has been 
made a required subject for all second-year chemists. The 
course heretofore given to third-year chemists has been trans- 
ferred to the fourth year and consolidated with the regular 
fourth-year course to a single course (Chem. 35) of five hours 
per week throughout the year. The general laboratory work 
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(Chem. 33) has been set off from the lectures as a separate 
course, to permit of its being elected by those who are already 
sufficiently well trained in the theoretical part of the subject. 
The conferences (Chem. 36) are now required of all students 
taking the organic option, and of those who, as candidates for 
higher degrees, take major courses in organic chemistry. A 
new advanced course is offered this year at Barnard by Dr. 
Chambers, and already several students have registered for it. 

The progress of the department has been greatly aided and 
stimulated by the recent action of the trustees in advancing 
the grade of the associate from assistant to that of tutor, thus 
making it possible to retain an experienced man and steadily 
develop the work without the interruption consequent upon 
the breaking in of new men every year. 

From the present outlook, the total enrollment in the vari- 
ous courses will exceed that of any previous year. It is an 
encouraging sign that there appears to be a steady and quite 
rapid increase in the number of those who elect the ele- 
mentary courses, their value being well recognized by seniors 
in the college who expect to enter the Medical Department. 

Professor Bogert has recently been elected a Vice-President 
of the Society of Chemical Industry (of England). 

Quantitative Analysis and Assaying.—The crowded condition 
of the quantitative and assay laboratories is worse than ever 
before. In the first, every desk is taken and it is only possible 
to do any thesis work by utilizing the rooms of the instruc- 
tors, and during the second half year a portion of the organic 
laboratory. In the second, the class taking the course during 
the first half year is so large that it has to be divided into two 
sections, which work alternately. This has made it necessary 
to keep the laboratory open every week day and to curtail 
somewhat the practical work. 

The large section of mining engineers will also be divided 
for their recitations in quantitative analysis. 

The changes in the staff have been: Mr. Everett J. Hall, 
formerly assistant in metallurgy, appointed to the recently 
created tutorship in assaying. 

Mr. J. L. Danziger appointed assistant in analytical chem- 
istry (quantitative) in place of Dr. Alfred Tingle, resigned. 
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Of those who received doctor’s degrees in chemistry last 
year: 

Dr. L. A. Youtz is now professor of chemistry at Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Dr. F. J. Metzger is private assistant to Professor Chand- 
ler. 

Dr. C. J. Pretzfeld is with the National Electrolytic Com- 
pany at Niagara Falls. 

The number of undergraduate students in analytical chem- 
istry is larger than ever before, and includes many new men 
from institutions all over the world who enter with advanced 
standing. The opening of the qualitative and quantitative 
laboratories in the summer session is of great assistance to 
these men, many of whom are behind in their chemistry, as it 
gives an opportunity to make up their laboratory work with- 
out interfering with the afternoon work of the regular ses- 
sion. 

The demand for our graduates continues to be good—far 
greater than the supply. 

The Columbia University Chemical Society.—The society held 
its first meeting, for the present year, on the afternoon of 
October 29, in Havemeyer Hall, and elected the following 
officers: Honorary President, Professor C. F. Chandler; Hon- 
orary Vice-President, Professor C. E. Pellew; President, Gail 
Merserau, ’03 S.; Vice-President, S. Gaulbrandsen, ’03 S.; Sec- 
retary, J. E. Goodell, P. G.; Treasurer, G. V. Williamson, 
’03 S.; Executive Committee, H. T. Beans, P. G., C. H. Demp- 
wolff, ’03 S., H. N. Cox, ’04 S., A. W. Hahn, ’os S., C. G. Fink, 
’03, C. 

A committee consisting of the officers of the society was ap- 
pointed to draw up a new constitution and present it at the 
next regular meeting, and the Executive Committee were au- 
thorized to arrange, at an early date, for a dinner. 


ScHoot oF Mines. General—The enrollment this year 
shows a further increase in the number of students in mining, 
the total at the time of writing being 190, as against 155 last 
year and 124 the year before. Of these 33 are graduates of 
-Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Amherst, Williams and 
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other colleges, or of scientific schools, including Stevens, 
Rensselaer, Rose Polytechnic and others. Twenty-one insti- 
tutions are represented. In addition, 44 students have aver- 
aged about two years in college or scientific school before 
coming here, including 20 students from fourteen different 
mining schools here and abroad. 66 students, more than 
one-third the total number, come from mining states out- 
side of New York and New Jersey, including Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska and Minnesota, 
and farther west, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
New Mexico, and from the Pacific Coast, California, Oregon, 
Washington and Alaska. 

James Farley McClelland, E.M. 1900, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Mining, a new position created by the Trustees in 
view of the large and increasing number of students in min- 
ing. Mr. McClelland was last year Instructor in Mining at 
the School of Mines of the University of Wyoming, where he 
succeeded Charles H. Fulton, E.M. 1897, who is now Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Metallurgy at the State School of Mines 
of South Dakota. Mr. Thomas Thornton Read, E.M. 1902, 
succeeds Mr. McClelland at the University of Wyoming. 

The School of Mines is now, or has been at one time, repre- 
sented by graduates on the staff of the following institutions: 
Harvard, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, University of the City of 
New York, Manhattan, Brooklyn Polytechnic, Rutgers, 
Brown, Vermont, Pennsylvania State, Oberlin, Ohio State, 
Vanderbilt, Washington (St. Louis), Colorado (Colorado 
Springs), Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Montana (Agricultural) 
and Washington (Agricultural), at the State Mining Schools 
of Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado and South Dakota, at Mc- 
Gill University in Canada, and at the University of Tokio, 
and the Tokio Agricultural College in Japan. 

In June and July last the Summer Class in Mining visited 
the well-known silver-lead mines in the vicinity of Park City, 
Utah, 35 miles northeast of Salt Lake City. Most of the class 
work was done in the Daly West mine, through the courtesy 
and liberality of the management. Four weeks were spent 
at this mine in surface and underground study, together with 
the usual underground surveying, which was carried on con- 
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tinuously by successive squads of students. Short visits of 
a couple of days each were afterward made to the neighboring 
Ontario and Silver King mines. The Daly West and Silver 
King mines furnish the bulk of the product of this important 
district, each paying at present about $1,000,000 per year in 
dividends. In connection with the geological field work un- 
der Professor Kemp, the class also had opportunities to see 
several of the mines in Bingham Canyon, 28 miles southwest 
of Salt Lake City. 

The class consisted of 22 students and was in charge of 
Adjunct Professor Peele, assisted by Messrs. E. L. Kurtz and 
J. F. McClelland, of the Department of Mining. After the 
close of the session some of the students visited other mining 
districts in the West and Northwest. Also, six members of 
the third and fourth classes, several of whom had had previous 
practical experience, made independent trips during the vaca- 
tion, or obtained positions at various mines, in lieu of attend- 
ance at the Summer School. 


Department of Metallurgy.—The staff of the Department has 
been strengthened by the appointment of Mr. Bradley Stough- 
ton, Ph.B., Yale, 1893, S.B., Mass. Inst. of Technology, 1896, 
as Instructor in Metallurgy, to succeed Mr. W. A. Bentley, 
S.B., resigned. Mr. Stoughton has had several years’ expe- 
rience in conducting the Bessemer process, and is favorably 
known as a metallurgist and administrator. Mr. Hercules W. 
Geromanos has been appointed Tutor in Metallurgy. 

The most important work of the year has been the develop- 
ment of an analytical metallurgical laboratory course. In the 
QuarterLy for March, 1901, an account was given of a short 
metallurgical laboratory course for students in mining engi- 
neering. Since that account was written the analytical 
method of laboratory teaching has been greatly elaborated in 
the department, so as to provide nearly a hundred experiments 
for undergraduates and even for advanced students in metal- 
lurgy. 

The purpose and function of these experiments is fully set 
forth in the preface to Professor Howe’s “ Metallurgical Lab- 
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oratory Notes,” recently published by the Boston Testing 
Laboratories (446 Tremont St., Boston, Mass). Lack of space 
forbids quoting this presentation of the principles underlying 
this series of experiments ; but they may be explained in a few 
words as analytical rather than industrial, the object being to 
teach “not individual processes as a whole, but the individual 
underlying principles, each by itself. . . . Principles are what 
the laboratory teaches most readily and perfectly, and practice 
least readily and most imperfectly.” The details of practice 
are best learned in practice itself. These experiments, fur- 
thermore, serve to give a certain skill in the use of the instru- 
ments of precision of the art as necessary to the metallurgist 
as skill in the use of the transit to the engineer. They have 
nearly all been worked out in the actual experience of the 
laboratory of the School of Mines or the author’s own private 
laboratory, with the efficient assistance of Messrs. Bradley 
Stoughton and E. J. Hall, to whom heartiest thanks are due. 

Professor Howe has been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Russian Imperial Technical Institute of St. Petersburg. 

At the Budapest Congress of the International Association 
for Testing Materials, in September, 1901, he was elected 
President of the most important section, that of metals, as 
well as Honorary President of the whole Congress. He de- 
divered an address at the opening of the Gayley Laboratory 
of Chemistry and Metallurgy at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn., April 5, 1902. 

The investigation conducted during the past year in the 
Department laboratory by Professor R. H. Bradford of the 
University of Utah has brought him the degree of Ph.D. at 
Columbia ; that of Dr. Mathews, Barnard Fellow and Carnegie 
research scholar of the British Iron and Steel Institute, has 
brought him the gold medal of that institute. Mr. Wm. 
Campbell, University Fellow, has won the Carnegie Research 
Scholarship of the British Iron and Steel Institute for the 
coming year. 

Professor Bradford’s very important work was made pos- 
sible by the appliances for very precise heating which have 
been developed for the use of the Department. These will 
be added to during the coming year, and several new furnaces 
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with special appliances for extreme accuracy of temperature 
control are now under construction. The Department has 
added a chlorination barrel, six amalgamating pans, electro- 
lytic arrangements, and a set of rolls driven with power for 
investigating some of the more pressing industrial questions 
connected with the properties of steel. 

A large number of galvanometers wound for use in connec- 
tion with the Le Chatelier thermo-electric pyrometer will be 
added to the equipment of the Department at once, so that 
hereafter each student working in the laboratory will have the 
exclusive use of one of these pyrometers. This step has been 
found desirable, because almost every investigation or experi- 
ment made is the better for having its temperature under direct 
control. 

Faculty oF POoLiTICAL SCIENCE 

Professor Sloane presided at the dedication of the memorial 
chapel to Miss Porter at Farmington, Conn., on October 28. 
The chief address of the occasion was made by Professor 
Sloane, who has been for many years a Trustee of the school. 

Professor Robinson delivered an address on October 18 
before the New England History Teachers Association in 
Boston. His subject was the constantly recurring problems 
which confront the teacher, who in dealing with the historic 
figures in history, must strive to maintain the idea of his- 
torical continuity. He dealt also with the methods of treat- 
ing those religious questions which are still the subject of con- 
troversy. Professor Robinson also officiated as a delegate of 
Columbia University at the installation of President E. J. 
James at the Northwestern University on October 21. 

Professor J. B. Clark attended the conference on Arbitra- 
tion in Labor Matters at Minneapolis in September. At vari- 
ous cities on his way to and from that convention he delivered 
a series of lectures on the relations of labor and capital. Pro- 
fessor Clark was also a delegate representing Columbia Uni- 
versity at the installation of President Wilson at Princeton. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Department of English Literature——Last spring Professor 
Brander Matthews delivered in London, before the Royal In- 
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stitution of Great Britain, a course of three lectures on “The 
Development of the English Drama.” Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have recently issued the fifth volume of the uniform 
edition of Professor Matthews’ essays in criticism, which now 
includes “French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,” 
“The Historical Novel,” “Parts of Speech,” “Aspects of Fic- 
tion,” and “Pen and Ink.” 

There is this year a marked increase in the number of grad- 
uate students in attendance on courses in English. Seventy- 
one students are taking English as a major subject as against 
forty in 1901-02. 


Facutty oF Pure SCIENCE 

Department of Astronomy.—The Department of Astronomy 
has ordered from Carl Bamberg, of Berlin, a fine universal 
transit instrument. This instrument is expected to arrive in 
the course of the winter, and has all of the latest improve- 
ments. It will be used mainly by candidates for the degree 
of Ph.D. and A.M. 

The officers of the Department of Astronomy are engaged in 
preparing for the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
the results of their observations on variation of latitude ; work 
is also being continued under Professor Jacoby’s direction on 
Polar plates, made at various observatories in the world. 

Professor Rees, on the invitation of President Engler, deliv- 
ered the Commencement address at the Worcester Technical In- 
stitute, Worcester, Mass. His address dealt mainly with 
advances in astronomical photography. Dr. S. A. Mitchell is 
giving a series of lectures on astronomy for the Board of Edu- 
cation in New York City. 

The Department of Astronomy has announced for Wednes- 
day, November 5, and Thursday, December 4, lectures on in- 
teresting astronomical subjects by Professor E. E. Barnard 
and Mr. Ritchey, of the Yerkes Observatory, Chicago Univer- 
sity. 


Department of Botany.—Extensive additions have been made 
to the equipment and educational appliances of the laboratory 
during the past year. Dr. Curtis has prepared a series of 
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stem structures to illustrate the phenomena of growth, branch- 
ing, texture, and grain of wood. With this he has made an 
extensive collection of the foliage, flowers and fruits of our 
native trees and shrubs. These have been largely brought 
together during the past summer and it is proposed to display 
them in a series of swinging frames so that the comparative 
characters may be presented to students. Sections of trunks 
showing bark and wood characters supplement this collection. 
Over one hundred photographic views of adaptive features of 
vegetation have been added to the collection, thus making it 
year by year of increasing educational value as well as adding 
an attractive and decorative feature to the laboratories. Sev- 
eral of these views were obtained during a ten days’ survey in 
eastern Long Island with a party of students. A considerable 
series of photographs of the famous botanical gardens of the 
world have been hung in the halls, including extensive series 
from Buitenzorg, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Trinidad. 
Among the more important acquisitions of apparatus by pur- 
chase may be mentioned a Gerhardt balance, filter screen for 
controlling the quality of light admitted to the dark room and 
the valuable series of Frank and Tschirch physiological charts, 
sixty in number. 

No less important for the graduate work are the continued 
additions to the equipment of the laboratories at the Botanical 
Garden. In connection with Dr. Gies’ appointment as con- 
sulting chemist, the laboratories for chemical physiology are 
being thoroughly equipped for work, and new courses in 
pathology, chemical and physical physiology, and economic 
botany are being offered to research students. The additions 
to the collections, both in the herbarium and in the conserva- 
tories, have been notable during the past six months. 

Dr. D. P. Anderson, whose researches on starch have at- 
tracted wide attention, has secured patents on all the twelve 
points claimed in his discovery, and is now connected with 
an extensive laboratory at Minneapolis for continuing his re- 
searches and perfecting the apparatus for the manufacture of 
his starch foods. He has already solved the problem of the 
adaptation of his discovery to the process of manufacture in 
commercial quantities. 
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Dr. Tracy Elliot Hazen has succeeded Dr. Anderson as 
Assistant in Botany. Dr. Hazen was a graduate student in 
Columbia for three years, holding a fellowship during the last 
two. His work on the Ulothricacee and Chetophoracee of 
the United States, with twenty-three tinted plates, has just 
appeared and will set a pace for the systematic study of our 
fresh-water alge, both in clearness and accuracy of treat- 
ment. 

Dr. W. A. Cannon, Fellow in Botany during the past two 
years, has received an appointment as laboratory assistant at 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

Professor Underwood has commenced his seventh year of 
instruction in the Department and will be absent on leave dur- 
ing the second half-year, commencing January, 1903. He will 
spend six months in the West Indies, visiting Jamaica, eastern 
Cuba, Dominica and possibly others of the Lesser Antilles, 
studying the ferns of tropical America in the field, preliminary 
to his forthcoming monograph on the ferns of North America. 


Department of Geology.—The Geological Department has, 


during the past year, added four new courses: No. 14, Phy- 
logeny of a special group of invertebrates; 16a Fossil Faunas, 
a study of the invertebrate faunas of the various geologic hori- 
zons of North America; 16b, the preceding course enlarged 
leading to a minor or a partial major degree; 17, Stratigraphy, 
a study of the fauna of a selected horizon over a wide area, or 
of the succession of faunas in a limited area, involving field- 
work ; 18, General Geology, a special course for the civil engi- 
neers. 

Among the many collections received by the economic mu- 
seum the following are the larger ones: A full series of gold 
ores and associated dike rocks, Bingham Canyon, Utah, by 
Professor Kemp; iron ores from the Messaba and Vermilion 
ranges, by J. T. Hendrickson; gold ores from Klondike and 
from the Treadwell mines, by Mr. Bowles; a fine series of 
Cinnabar ores from Terlingua, Texas, by Dr. W. P. Jenney; 
a series of copper ores from Gold Hill, North Carolina, by the 
Union Hill Mine Co. 

The petrographical collections have received an excellent series 
of the characteristic igneous rocks of Bohemia. 
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The following models were purchased by the Geological De- 
partment: The Dr. F. Krantz series of models illustrating 
folding; model of Vesuvius; the Cornwall iron mine, Pa.; 
Blair, Bedford and Huntington Cos., Pa. 

The palzontological museum received, during the past year, 
many large collections of fossils, etc., among which the fol- 
lowing are the most important: Hamilton fossils from Thed- 
ford, Ont., and from Michigan, by Professor Grabau and Mr. 
Shimer; Hamilton and Niagara fossils from eastern Wiscon- 
sin, by Professor Grabau; Lower Devonian fossils from near 
Port Jervis, N. Y., by Mr. Shimer; Lower Devonian fossils 
from Becraft Mt., N. Y., by the Summer School of Geology; 
Cretaceous fossils from Cerrillos Mountains, New Mexico, by 
Mr. D. W. Johnson; many fossils, especially to fill up gaps in 
the collections, came by purchase from Ward and Frazar. In 
addition to these, a very complete collection of crinoids, 
chiefly from Burlington, including many unique and valuable 
specimens, has been deposited in the Department. The Van 
Nostrand collection of modern mollusca has been transferred 
to the care of the Department and has been partially installed 
in wall cases. Several special fossil collections have been got- 
ten together for the larger classes in stratigraphical geoiogy 
and paleontology. The large saurians and casts have been 
put in place upon the walls of the museum. Most of the palez- 
Ontological and stratigraphical books have been transferred to 
the palzontological library in room 101. The Department is 
in need of many German, French and Italian memoirs. Con- 
tributions numbered 81 to 85 inclusive from the Geological 
Department have been distributed. 

All the different members of the Department were occupied 
during the summer with geological investigations in different 
parts of the United States. In the spring Professor Kemp de- 
livered a public lecture in the University on Volcanoes. Professor 
Grabau read two papers before the A. A. A. S. which met in Pitts- 
burg in July: “ Notes on Gastropods ” and “ Spirifer mucronatus 
and its Derivatives.” 

Summer Schools.—The eastern branch of the Summer School 
in Geology was held this year at Hudson, N. Y., from June 2 
to 9. The work was in charge of Professor J. F. Kemp and 
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Professor A. W. Grabau, assisted by Mr. H. W. Shimer. Be- 
craft Mountain, near Hudson, was chosen for the summer on 
account of its combining good stratigraphical, paleontological 
and structural features. The base of the mountain is, in most 
cases, composed of Hudson River shales; upon which rests 
unconformably the Manlius limestone, and upon this all the 
members of the Lower Helderberg rocks. The significance of 
the great unconformity at the base of the Manlius was espe- 
cially impressed upon the students by their work in this field. 
Seventeen students attended the school. Several students 
from the more advanced classes in geology undertook a care- 
ful study of the faunas of the Helderberg and Oriskany beds, 
devoting all their time to careful collecting from and notation of 
exact horizons. The rest of the class was divided into pairs, 
each of which made a cross-section of the mountain and map- 
ped a section areally. Every evening a geological conference 
was held at which each squad made a report upon their day’s 
work, the conclusions they had reached, their reasons for them 
and the difficulties they had encountered. This enabled each 
one to keep in touch with the work of the others. As in pre- 
vious years each squad will prepare a full report with maps, 
sections, photographs, etc. 

The regular work of the second session in field geology for 
students in the School of Mines was conducted by Professor 
Kemp at Bingham Canyon, Utah, during the week beginning 
July 13. A geologic map of the region around the principal 
mines was prepared by a class of fifteen, and observations 
were also made underground. In connection with this each 
pair of students will make a petrographical and chemical ex- 
amination of the different rocks and ores found in the field. 

Department of Mineralogy.—The continued increase in num- 
ber of students attending courses in mineralogy has had its 
disadvantages. To a very large extent, however, these un- 
satisfactory features have been removed by the creation of the 
new position of Tutor in Mineralogy and by the very exten- 
sive duplicating of student collections, a timely donation by 
Mr. C. F. Cox making possible the arrangement and labelling 
of some six thousand duplicates drawn from the Egleston Mu- 
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seum. In addition to these improvements Room 516 Scher- 
merhorn has been equipped as a new lecture room, so that 
divisions may be instructed in this room and in the older room 
106 at the same hour. 

The Department is still embarrassed by the lack of enough 
microscopes for the Course in Optical Mineralogy in which 
the attendance has steadily increased in the past five years from 
15 to 60. Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn has given recently a sum of 
money with which more microscopes will be secured. 

The officers of the Department are pushing forward their 
design of preparing text-books covering all phases of min- 
eralogy and crystallography. Three such text-books have 
been issued since 1895 and have met with a gratifying recep- 
tion. Last year in this connection Professor Moses and Dr. 
Rogers brought out a paper developing a method for determining 
the geometric constants of crystals, and this year Dr. Rogers is 
studying methods of graphic solution, while Dr. Moses is making 
the first draft of a review of the genesis of minerals. Mr. McCord 
is also preparing slides and other material illustrating the relative 
availability of microchemical tests for student work. 

Dr. Austin Flint Rogers, for two years University Fellow in 
Mineralogy, has been appointed to the new position of Tutor 
in Mineralogy. 


Department of Physics—Mr. C. R. Fountain, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and last year graduate student at Columbia, 
has been added to the staff of the Department, becoming special 
assistant to the professor in charge. 

The wisdom of opening the laboratories during the Sum- 
mer Session to advanced students engaged in research has 
again been demonstrated, since advantage was taken by a 
number of students of the privilege of carrying on laboratory 
work of a more advanced character than that covered by the 
lectures. These students were mainly instructors from other 
institutions, who desired to start or continue investigations, 
and who found Morningside Heights not an uncomfortable 
place, even in July. Six public lectures were given by mem- 
bers of the Department during the Summer Session, three by 
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Professor Hallock on “Wave Motion and the Ether,” and three 
by Dr. Tufts on “Molecular Physics.” The attendance on the 
regular courses reflected the general growth of the Summer 
Session. 

Mr. C. T. Rogers has been secured as Department mechanic, 
and having entered upon his duties in July, has accomplished 
much in the way of repairing and making apparatus and lab- 
oratory adjuncts. The photographic dark room has been ex- 
tended into an adjoining dark room, and new shelves, sink, 
and cases for photographic materials and chemicals have been 
put up in it, so that not only can ordinary developing be done 
in it but also tests of sensitized preparations and emulsions 
may be carried on. Dr. Chas. Forbes, honorary assistant, who 
has done considerable experimental work for the Eastman 
Kodak Co., expects to continue here his work, with special 
reference to color photography. The optical laboratory for 
undergraduates, which is on the basement floor, has been re- 
arranged so as to get the benefit of the light from all the 
windows, thus making the main part of the room lighter and 
more cheerful, while for spectrometer work a dark room has 
been partitioned off on one side of the laboratory. A small 
chemical laboratory, in which acids and reagents may be used 
without risk of damaging physical apparatus is an important, 
if not absolutely necessary adjunct of a physical laboratory. 
To supply the need of such a place, a basement room which 
had formerly been used as a store room has been turned into 
such a laboratory and furnished with suitable desks, shelves, 
and cases for reagents, which change will greatly facilitate 
chemical operations. 

Professor Rood, shortly before his death, added to his collection 
of standards by the construction of nearly fifty of his manganese 
dioxide units, which have proven so satisfactory for resistance 
greater than a thousand megohms. An experimental apparatus for 
wireless telegraphy has been designed and constructed by Dr. 
Forbes, who has used it in a very interesting series of experi- 
ments with “decohering” coherers. To him also is due an 
exceedingly convenient apparatus for photographing instru- 
ments or drawings and for making lantern slides. Another 
quadrant electrometer has been provided for the use of gradu- 
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ate students in studying radio-activity and atmospheric con- 
ductivity. 

The enforcement of the new and stricter entrance require- 
ments at the College of Physicians and Surgeons has resulted 
in a much better prepared class in laboratory physics, which 
now compares very favorably with the College and Applied 
Science classes. The change in the College curriculum, which 
separates the students beginning physics from those who have 
had some preparatory work, has had the much desired effect 
of rendering the classes more homogeneous and admitting a 
better adaption of the work assigned them. 

Department of Zodlogy—The American Museum of Natural 
History is now well established as one of the research centers 
for Columbia graduate students, and the well-arranged collec- 
tions in paleontology and anthropology are attracting a con- 
stantly increasing number of investigators. The appointment 
of Prof. H. C. Bumpus, of Brown University, as Director 
of the Museum has not only led to still closer codperation 
between the Museum and the University, but promises to add 
a greatly enriched department of invertebrate zodlogy. Pro- 
fessor Bumpus as Curator of this department has already se- 
cured some very able assistants as preparators and investi- 
gators, and before many months a very attractive new hall 
devoted entirely to marine and fresh-water life will be opened. 

The third floor, east wing, is now being put in order for 
all the collections of fossil reptiles, fishes. and amphibians, 
especially for a superb collection of dinosaurs and the unique 
series of ancient amphibians from the Permian of Texas. 
This hall will be especially valuable for students in Course V, on 
the Evolution of the Vertebrates. A deposit of part of the famous 
Newberry collection of fossil fishes in the Museum is contem- 
plated, and is strongly favored by President Butler, but the 
arrangements for the proper care and exhibition of this collection 
have not yet been made. 

Another city institution that promises to be of value to the 
zoological department is the New York Aquarium, hitherto 
only a popular natural history resort. The City offered the 
care of the institution to the Zodlogical Society, of which Pro- 
fessor Osborn is chairman, and upon October 31 the legal 
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transfer of the management took place. Park Commissioner 
Wilcox represented the City and Professor Osborn the So- 
ciety. Dr. Charles H. Townsend made a brief inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he outlined as part of the programme of his 
administration a closer affiliation with the school, and oppor- 
tunities for a certain amount of original work upon living 
material. Professor Dean, of Columbia, has been appointed 
one of an advisory committee of five. 

Professor Wilson passed the entire summer in zodlogical 
researches in the field, the first half of the season at the labora- 
tory of the U. S. Fish Commission at Beaufort, N. C., the 
latter half at the Marine Biological Laboratory of Tufts Col- 
lege on the coast of Maine. A large amount of material for 
instruction and research was collected, and Professor Wil- 
son’s own researches in experimental embryology and cytol- 
ogy were very successful. Material was procured for further 
extended research on the embryology of a number of inverte- 
brates, including specially a complete series of the develop- 
mental stages of the colonial polyp Renilla and of the nemer- 
tine Cerebratulus. The most important part of the work con- 
sisted in a study of the phenomena of merogony in this form, 
which has proved one of the best objects thus far found for 
experimental investigation. Many experiments were also 
made on hybridization and regeneration in a number of marine 
animals. 

During the past few months Professor Osborn has con- 
tinued, with the aid of Dr. McGregor, the preparation of the 
hand-book on the “Evolution of the Vertebrates.” He has 
nearly completed the memoir on Titanotheres for the U. S. 
Geological Survey and has published, with the codperation of 
Dr. Lawrence M. Lambe, a memoir on the “Mid-Cretaceous 
Vertebrates of the Northwest Territory.” His other studies 
have been chiefly upon the evolution of the proboscidea. In 
this and especially in the titanothere memoir he is ably as- 
sisted by Mr. W. K. Gregory (Columbia B.A., 1900), who 
made a special trip to the British Museum in London to study 
the types there. 

The explorations for fossil horses, especially to determine 
the mode of evolution of the horses in America and their rela- 
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tions with the horses of Europe and Asia, have been energeti- 
cally pushed forward by the aid of a fund given by Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Whitney. A course of lectures on this subject is in 
preparation for the University. 

Professor Dean continued his investigations on the em- 
bryology of the primitive shark-like fish, Chimera, and re- 
mained in the city during the summer in the hope of complet- 
ing a memoir upon this form. He has recently prepared, for 
the United States Fishery Commission, an illustrated report 
upon the Japanese methods of oyster culture, about which 
there is at present considerable economic interest in connec- 
tion with the development of the shell-fish industry on the 
Pacific coast. Dr. Dean had the opportunity of examining 
the matter at first hand during his sabbatical year, and he 
states that the Japanese system of raising oysters on brush 
(bamboo) yields astonishing results in producing many oys- 
ters on small areas. He believes that it compares favorably 
with the culture of oysters on tiles, which he has examined on 
the coast of France and Holland. 

Dr. Calkins has recently published a series of papers deal- 
ing with the problem of the life-cycle of a protozoén, Para- 
mocium, whose generation he has followed in an uninterrupted 
line during the past two years. He has also published in the 
Bulletin of the United States Fishery Commission an illustrated 
memoir on the Marine protozoa of Woods Hole, and a further 
memoir on the protozo6n nucleus in Schaudinn’s Archiv. Dr. 
Calkins continued his researches during the summer at the 
Woods Hole station and at Cambridge. 

Dr. McGregor has completed his studies on the Belodont 
reptiles and will publish them during the present winter as a 
memoir of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. C. Alfred Lawrence, who has been working for several 
years with Dr. Strong in the neurological laboratory of the 
Department, has recently taken the prize of $500 given by the 
Alumni Association of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
for his “Studies upon the cerebral cortex in the normal human 


brain and in dementia paralytica,” prepared as a thesis for the 
degree of Ph.D. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College has entered upon the new year under most 
encouraging conditions. The registration of students con- 
tinues to show a satisfactory increase in numbers and an im- 
provement in quality as indicated by their previous prepara- 
tion; the expansion in the number of courses offered, deter- 
mined upon last year, has been justified by the support given 
by student registration and it has been found necessary to 
supplement this expansion by the formation of a number of 
new courses; the equipment of the college has been improved 
by a number of important though minor changes, and its re- 
sources increased by the largest single gift that has ever been 
made to the college and that devoted to the greatest need of 
the college—a permanent endowment. 

The total registration of the college proper on October 15 
was 539 as compared with 470 of the same date last year. At 
the same date the registration of extension students was re- 
spectively 350 and 285. On November 7 the registration of 
the college, including 73 registered primarily under other fac- 
ulties, was 636. The most notable increase has been in the 
collegiate course and in the departments of Domestic Art and 
Manual Training. The marked decrease in graduate students 
is apparent rather than real, and is due to the new basis of 
classification of the candidates for master’s and doctor’s diplo- 
mas in place of the old secondary and higher diplomas. The 
present attendance of the Horace Mann School is over 950, of 
whom 400 are in the High School. The High School, as well 
as several of the grades, now has a waiting list, notwithstanding 
the fact that the capacity of the school was doubled when the new 
building was occupied last year. 

The Dean’s report for the past year shows a total collegiate 
enrollment of 709, an increase of 20 per cent. over the previous 
year ; while the total enrollment, including 900 extension stu- 
dents and 842 pupils in the Horace Mann School, was 2,451. 
Of the College students, 222 were college graduates, 77 had 
had a partial college course, and 191 were normal school grad- 
uates before entering Teachers College. The graduates of 
secondary schools who entered the professional courses be- 
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cause of having had special technical training or experience 
in teaching, numbered 165. 

These facts exhibit strikingly the recent growth of the Col- 
lege. Five years ago only 30 students were college graduates 
and only one of these was a regular student pursuing a course 
leading to a diploma. During the same period the number 
of students with previous normal training has grown from 6 
to 191, while the number of students admitted to special 
courses because of irregular preparation has fallen from 61 to 
52. 

The analysis of the class registration is no less interesting, 
both for the showing it presents of the professional work and 
of the nature of and demand for the collegiate work prepara- 
tory to the professional. 

The total class registration in regular College courses was 
2,833, as against 2,542 in the previous year. There were of- 
fered during the year under review 40 courses in Education 
which were attended by 1,276 students and 72 courses in other 
departments attended by 1,626 students. Moreover, 58 
courses in Columbia University and 42 courses in Barnard 
College were attended by 126 and 81 Teachers College stu- 
dents, respectively. Approximately 45 per cent. of the total 
class registration were in the courses in Education, 32 per 
cent. being in the general courses in the history and philos- 
ophy of Education, educational psychology and the theory and 
practice of teaching. Two courses in biology, two in English, 
three in French and German, two in history, one in mathe- 
matics, and two in physics and chemistry, were closely allied 
to similar courses given in other departments of the Univer- 
sity, but only those in French and German were strictly 
parallel. The remaining academic courses, sixty in all, have no 
parallel in any other University department. Less than three 
per cent. of the work, therefore, can be said to duplicate work 
done elsewhere in the University. 

The number and character of the positions accepted by the 
students of the college during the past year in comparison 
with previous years also indicates an extension of its influ- 
ence. During the past year 580 direct requests for teachers 
were received by the College as against 320 during the previ- 
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ous year. The number of positions to which Teachers Col- 
lege students have been appointed, or to which they have re- 
turned after leave of absence, is 201 as against 127 of the 
previous year. These were distributed as follows: Colleges 
and universities, 14; normal schools, 11; superintendents of 
schools, 3; supervisors and special teachers, 38; secondary 
schools, 91; elementary schools, 44; kindergartens, 11; other 
positions, 14. Names counted twice, 25. 

One of the most gratifying evidences of the influence of the 
College is the relation to the educational movement in the 
South. Dean Russell has attended the meetings of the South- 
ern Educational Conference for several years past and has 
accompanied those interested in this movement in their an- 
nual tour through the Southern States. By this means the 
College is kept in close touch with the educational conditions 
of that region. Last year nine scholarships for the benefit of 
southern teachers were given to the College, and as a result 
of that experiment the number has been increased to 18 for 
the present year. The donors of these scholarships are 
Messrs. John Crosby Brown, V. Everit Macy, George Foster 
Peabody, and the General Education Board. 

Of the educational changes of the new year, the most im- 
portant are those incident to the revision of the courses of 
instruction and the new regulations for graduate work that 
were described in the March number of the QuaRTERLY, and 
were put into operation with the opening of this scholastic 
year. The changes have fully justified themselves and the 
decrease in graduate registration that has followed is only an 
apparent one due to a better classification from the profes- 
sional point of view. Several courses have since been formed 
and tend to the completion of the general scheme and to 
broadening the work of the College. A course in Agricul- 
tural Nature Study is being given by Professors Woodhull, 
Dodge, Lloyd, Dr. Bigelow and special lecturers. This course 
is designed particularly to meet the needs of the Southern 
schools, where some instruction in agriculture is coming to 
be considered a necessity. The practical side of this work 
will probably be done in codperation with the School of Prac- 
tical Agriculture and Horticulture at Briarcliff Manor. A 
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course on “The Modern Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment,” given last year as a series of lectures, is expanded this 
year to a regular two-point credit course. It is the intention 
of the college authorities to make this a basis of a more ex- 
panded work in religious instruction, with the hopes of exert- 
ing some influence towards the reintroduction of the study of 
the Bible in some form in the public schools, or at least for 
securing some wider recognition of the importance of the 
religious element in modern education. A course on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching French in Secondary 
Schools, and a similar one relating to German, are being given 
by Dr. Leopold Bahlsen of Berlin. Dr. Bahlsen is one of the 
leading representatives of the movement in Germany for “re- 
form” methods in teaching of modern languages. After ob- 
taining his degree from the University of Berlin, he was ap- 
pointed official examiner in these languages. Besides being 
connected with a number of higher schools in Germany, he 
has conducted at the University of Greifswald highly suc- 
cessful courses in methods of instruction in foreign languages 
before many teachers from Germany, England, Scandinavia 
and Russia. The essential characteristics of his methods are 
to acquire only a necessary modicum of grammar; to demand 
constant practice in speaking and to insist upon careful pro- 
nunciation, according to the principles of scientific phonetics. 
Professor Edward H. Castle, of the History Department, has 
been given a year’s leave of absence. During his absence the 
courses on the Theory and Practice of Teaching History are 
being conducted by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar 
College, who is in attendance at the College on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. The work of Professor Salmon in relation 
to history teaching in this country is too well known to need 
any comment upon the character of the courses given. The 
subject matter courses given by Professor Castle are in charge 
of Dr. A.C. Howland. A new course in the Elementary Study 
of Music for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers is also an- 
nounced, _ 

The importance of the work of the College in the depart- 
ments relating to the more practical aspect of education are 
indicated by the activity in these departments. The demand 
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made last year for teachers in the Domestic Science and the 
Manual Training departments was much larger than could be 
supplied; while this year’s registration in each department is 
larger than ever before. The Dean, in his annual report, calls 
for a special building to be devoted to the uses of the Domestic 
Science Department. 

Professor Mary Schenck Woolman, of the Domestic Art 
Department, has been chosen Director of the new Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, which is located at 233 West 14th 
Street and was opened November 3. This is looked upon as a 
part of one of the most promising educational movements of 
the times, so far as great masses of the city population are con- 
cerned, and the city school system is committed to the estab- 
lishment of a similar school as soon as practicable. The 
University authorities approved this division of interest on 
the part of Professor Woolman, on the grounds that it was 
the duty of the University to codperate with practical and 
philanthropic movements in the city, and that it was the ex- 
press motive emphasized in the establishment of Teachers 
College to further such practical aspects of education. Pro- 
fessor Woolman devotes half of her time to the new movc- 
ment and is assisted in her collegiate work by Miss Helen 
Gray Noble and Miss May B. Vail, formerly of Tome Insti- 
tute. Professor Alfred Vance Churchill, of the Art Depart- 
ment, is giving a course of twenty lectures on “Art Interpre- 
tation and Criticism” at Johns Hopkins University, which is 
practically a duplicate of Fine Arts 3, as given in Teachers 
College. The course is meeting with great appreciation, the 
attendance being about 400. 

The general equipment of the institution will be notably in- 
creased by the completion, this present month, of the build- 
ing for the Speyer School. This building is even more exten- 
sive and elaborate than was first conceived, but by the gener- 
osity of Mr. and Mrs. Speyer the plans as formulated by the 
architect will be carried out at an additional expense of $25,- 
ooo. It is hardly probable that the School can be put into 
full operation before mid-year, but the new building will afford 
relief to conditions in the present school that have become 
well-nigh intolerable. 
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The erection of the new Physical Education Building, to be 
erected from the gift of $250,000, which was announced in the 
June issue of the QuARTERLY, has been postponed owing to the 
condition of the labor and the building material markets. Ex- 
cavation for the foundation has been almost completed. 

In connection with the financial resources of the institu- 
tion, the greatest encouragement has come. Lack of space unfor- 
tunately forbids even a summary of the statement of the financial 
condition of the institution made by Dean Russell in his annual 
report. 

The gifts received during the past year have amounted to 
$260,472.40, and $392,700 have been pledged for specific pur- 
poses. The most important are $250,000 from a friend and 
supporter during many years for a Physical Education Build- 
ing ; $175,800 from Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy for the in- 
crease of our endowment funds, and $98,709.42 for the com- 
pletion of the Horace Mann School; $25,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. James Speyer for the Speyer School; $12,500 from Mr. 
George Foster Peabody for a lot east of the College; $2,500 
from the estate of Mrs. Peter M. Bryson for the endowment 
of the Tileston Scholarship, and upwards of $69,000 through 
our trustees for general purposes. All of these gifts, with a 
single exception, have come from persons who are or have 
been trustees of the College. Indeed, of the $2,712,823.11 
which have been given to the College since its incorporation, 
all but about $300,000 have come from trustees or their im- 
mediate relatives. 

The greatest weakness in the whole financial situation lies 
in the fact that the income from endowment in 1901-02 was 
$12,605.82, or less than five per cent. of the current expenses. 
The earnings of the year, mostly from students’ fees, were 
over 68 per cent. of the current expenses. The most imperative 
need of the future is an endowment of $3,000,000 to duplicate 
the capital which our students provide. 

During the first month of the new year a great step towards 
meeting this need has been taken. On the 23d of October 
the announcement was made that Mr. John D. Rockefeller had 
offered to give the College the sum of $500,000 as a thank 
offering. The payment of the full amount, however, is con- 
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tingent upon the payment of all outstanding debts, which 
amount to $190,000, and the raising of an additional $250,000 
for endowment from other sources. One half of the gift will 
be available as soon as the debts are paid, and the other half 
in instalments of $25,000 whenever an equal sum is received 
from other sources. Within two weeks after the gift was an- 
nounced $55,000 of the debt were subscribed, and it is believed 
that conditions for receiving the entire sum will soon be com- 
plied with. The gift is of significance for the College, not 
only for its intrinsic value and because it is the largest single 
gift ever received, but also in the fact that it comes from a 
source altogether outside of those who have hitherto sup- 
ported the work of the institution so generously. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

Department of Chemistry—The Department of Chemistry 
has new quarters in the fourth story of Fiske Hall. The 
space devoted to the chemistry laboratories has thus been 
much increased. General inorganic, qualitative and quantita- 
tive, organic, and physical chemistry have severally well- 
equipped and pleasant laboratories. An abundance of hoods 
of the best pattern, besides soapstone and porcelain-lined 
sinks, soapstone tops for the desks and cement floors, has 
added much to the comfort, neatness and safety of the labora- 
tories. For all the courses offered the equipment is satis- 
factorily complete. 

There are also facilities for graduate work in organic and 
physical chemistry. In the former the course is given for the 
first time this year. 

The general inorganic chemistry—course 1—has this year 
been changed from a four-point to a three-point course in 
order that it may occupy the same time as the first-year 
courses in the other natural sciences. The number of stu- 
dents in the Department of Chemistry is over four fifths larger 
this year than last. : 

Department of Classical Philology.—Professor Earle and Pro- 
fessor Knapp presented papers at the meeting of the American 
Philological Association at Union College in July. Professor 
Earle was elected one of the vice-presidents of the Association 
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for 1902-3. Mr. H. J. Burchell, Tutor in Classical Philology, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence. His Greek classes 
have been placed in charge of Dr. J. D. Rogers, his Latin 
classes in charge of Dr. G. N. Olcott. 

Department of Romance Languages and Literatures—A new 
course in Italian (VI) is given for the first time this year. It 
will be given hereafter every three years in rotation with 
Italian II and III. There are twenty students in attendance 
in Italian VI, and eleven in Italian I. There are also eleven 
students in the course in Spanish IIa. The Italian work is 
conducted by Professor Speranza, and the Spanish by Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

The extra fourth hour which is provided this year in 
French II for the first time for students admitted to the Col- 
lege on the Intermediate French examination is taken by ten 
students. The total registration in the Department at Bar- 
nard College this year is one hundred and eighty-one. 

Department of Zodlogy—The Department of Zodlogy has 
extended its work by the addition of a course in Physiology, 
comprising two lectures and four hours of laboratory work 
throughout the year. A new laboratory has been fitted up in 
Milbank Hall, and an adequate working equipment of elec- 
trical and other apparatus has been obtained, thanks to the 
interest taken by Mrs. Henry F. Osborn and Mrs. F. S. Lee. 
That the establishment of this course was timely is shown by 
the fact that twelve students were registered for it at the 
beginning of the year. 

Four students of last year’s classes, Miss M. E. Clark, Miss 
M. A. Johnson, Miss Elsbeth Kroeber, and Miss Ruth Earle, 
were awarded departmental scholarships entitling them to 
pursue a course of study during the summer at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. Pro- 
fessor Crampton also spent the summer at Woods Hole, con- 
tinuing his experiments upon variation and selection in 
Lepidoptera, and acting as an instructor in the course in Em- 
bryology. Mr. Kellicott, after returning from a collecting trip 
to Florida during the early part of the summer, continued at 
the University, until his departure for the West in August, 
his investigations upon the development of Ceratodus. 
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THE FINE ARTS 


School of Architecture—The first year of the School under its 
new and independent régime has opened in a most promising 
fashion, with an entering first-year class of twenty-seven, of whom 
seven are college graduates, besides one or two who have taken 
partial courses in college. The majority of the college men are 
taking advance courses and will complete the curriculum in three 
years. The average quality of the class is excellent, and the work 
of the year has begun auspiciously. There are, in addition to 
these twenty-seven, seven students from Columbia College taking 
a portion of the first-year courses. There are ten special students, 
three of whom are new students, and one post-graduate student 
in Advanced Design. The total registration in architecture, not 
including the seven “ outsiders ” taking partial courses, is eighty- 
three against eighty-six last year: but the entrance of additional 
special students will doubtless bring up the total by the end of the 
year to the same number as last year, or a greater number. 

The anniversary celebration in honor of Professor Ware’s 
twenty-one years of service as organizer and professor in charge 
of the School is described on another page. The exhibition at 
Fifty-seventh street of school work, selected chiefly from that of 
the past two years, was surprisingly full and interesting, and was 
impressive both by its amount and quality. It comprised one hun- 
dred and sixty stretchers, some of them of large size and mounted 
with eight or ten drawings each, representing every department 
of design and drawing in the curriculum of the School. One 
frame containing vacation sketches in water-color, attracted par- 
ticular attention, and the fourth-year and thesis designs of recent 
classes, and the work in decorative design in illustration of the 
courses in the History of Ornament, were also greatly admired. 
For the first time the work of a post-graduate student in advanced 
design figured in the exhibition. Professor Ware has prepared 
a catalogue of the exhibition, which will be of permanent value 
as a record and announcement of the work and methods of the 
School. 

Professor Ware has been conducting the competition for 
the Utica Court House, as consulting expert. Last year he 
conducted the very successful competition for the Utica Pub- 
lic Library. The winner in this competition, Mr. A. C. Jack- 
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son, was one of the earliest special students of the School. 
Professor Hamlin and Mr. V. C. Griffith, of the class of 1890 
in the School, are the professional advisers to the Armory 
Board for armories to be erected in Brooklyn, and Professor 
Hamlin has recently brought to a successful conclusion the 
competition for the Danforth Library building in Paterson, N. 
J. He is delivering in the Brooklyn Institute a course of lec- 
tures on Architecture in Holland, Belgium, Germany and 
Spain, having also given an earlier lecture at the same place 
on l’Art Nouveau. He has lectured twice in the new course 
of public lectures in Havemeyer Hall on the Fine Arts. Other 
officers of the School who are to lecture in this course are 
Professor Ware and Mr. Kress. Mr. Hornbostel is consulting 
architect to the Municipal Bridge Commission, and has pre- 
pared the designs for the architectural treatment of both the 
new East River Bridges which are shortly to be undertaken, 
known as the Williamsburg and Blackwell’s Island bridges. 

Professor Ware’s treatise on the Orders of Architecture, 
originally published in the American Architect and for some 
time used in sheet form in the class work in the Elements of 
Architecture, is about to be published as a text-book under 
the title of The American Vignola. Its combined simplicity 
and thoroughness, and the excellence of the illustrations pre- 
pared for it by Mr. W. T. Partridge, Lecturer in Design at 
the School, have already created a wide demand for it. 


THE LIBRARY 


On the week ending November 15 the Library gave a small but 
interesting exhibition of medieval manuscripts, in the Bibliograph- 
ical Room. The room was open from ten to twelve a. m., and 
from two to four p. m. each day, only twenty-two hours in all: 
yet in this short time six hundred and sixty-two visitors availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 

Besides the manuscripts owned by the Library, very interest- 
ing illuminated missals and other manuscripts were loaned by Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, Mr. Wouter Nijhoff, Mr. F. M. Warburg, and 
Mr. Simkhovitch, the bibliographer of Columbia’s Library. The 
earliest manuscript was a tenth century Codex of S. Hieronymi 
Vita Pauli Heremitz, owned by the Library. The thirteenth cen- 
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tury was represented by five manuscripts, one of which is a Minus- 
cule Bible, written on the thinnest vellum, also owned by the 
Library. The most remarkable of these thirteenth century manu- 
scripts was a Picture-Bible loaned by Mr. Nijhoff. It was executed 
in 1260 in southern France, and contains 124 full-page illumina- 
tions, illustrating scenes from the Old and the New Testament. 
The pictures were painted in the most primitive way in gold and 
colors: and though far from beautiful in the modern and artistic 
sense, they were very interesting from a historical point of view. 

Visitors had an opportunity to see not only the development 
and paleographic difference of the writing but also the develop- 
ment of medieval miniature painting and illuminating from the 
rude beginnings of the tenth century to the superb work at the end 
of the fifteenth and the very beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 
The use of the superlative is justified, because this exhibition con- 
tained some matchless specimens. Mr. Nijhoff’s fifteenth century 
“Liber himnorum” is a chef-d’euvre: and the superb Book of 
Hours, bequeathed to our Library by the late Stephen Whitney 
Phoenix, is a treasure of which we may justly be proud. In all 
about fifty manuscripts were exhibited, of which twenty-four were 
remarkable for their illuminated borders and miniatures. In addi- 
tion, about forty Babylonian bricks, dating from about 2700 to 
2400 B. C., were shown. 

The students were much interested in the exhibition, the educa- 
tional value of which cannot be doubted. The Library therefore 
intends to give a series of interesting exhibitions, which will begin 
as soon as Room 307 can be properly equipped with the necessary 
exhibition cases. 

No better proof can be given of the successful and efficient 
organization of the Library, and of the competency and faith- 
fulness of the members of the staff, than the very satisfactory 
management of all Library matters during the recent prolonged 
absence of the Librarian. No deputy librarian was appointed, 
each supervisor being left in absolute control of his or her special 
department. So harmoniously did all work together, so skillfully 
was each task performed, so faithfully was each duty discharged, 
that the three months passed without a single instance of friction, 
misunderstanding, or serious error of judgment. Indeed, an out- 
sider was scarcely aware of the absence of the chief: and upon 
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his return it took but a single week to clear away all arrearages 
of correspondence and all accumulated business. Officers and 
students are warm in their expressions of satisfaction, and the staff 
is correspondingly happy. 

C. Alex. Nelson, Reference Librarian, received during the past 
year the award of honorable mention for his exhibit of The Astor 
Library Catalogue (compiled and edited by him) at the Pan 
American Exposition, at Buffalo, and also at the South Carolina 
Inter-State and West India Exposition, at Charleston. 


The increase in the enrolment of non-professional graduate 
students has been unusually large this year, and the following 
figures as of December 10, 1902, will be of interest: 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue Trustees, OctoBeR MEETING 


The President presented his an- 
nual report for the year ending June 
30, 1902, and the same was ordered 
printed. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to the anonymous donor of 
the sum of $10,000, given for the 
purchase of books for the Library; 
also to Edward D. Adams, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, John Crosby Brown, Mrs. 
Alfred Corning Clark, R. Fulton 
Cutting, W. Bayard Cutting, H. C. 
Fahnestock, Stuyvesant Fish, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Abram S. Hewitt, Morris 
K. Jesup, John S. Kennedy, Frank- 
lin B. Lord, Seth Low, D. O. Mills, 
Alexander E. Orr, Henry Parish, 
George L. Rives, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Isaac N. Seligman, Jefferson 
Seligman, F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, William C. Schermerhorn, 
Jacob H. Schiff, William K. Van- 
derbilt, Vermilye & Company, and 
to the estate of Henry Villard for 
their subscriptions to the interest 
fund for the year ending June 30, 
1902. 

A vote of thanks was also ten- 
dered to the several contributors of 
the fund of $7,500, received through 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
toward the salary of a Professor of 
Social and Political Ethics in the 
University; to James H. Hyde and 
Frederick R. Coudert, Jr., for gifts 
of $1,200 and $100 respectively to 
the Fund for the maintenance of 
two international fellowships for 
study in France; also to Messrs. 
Wheaton B. Kunhardt, John Stan- 
ton and F. Augustus Schermerhorn, 
for their contributions to the special 
fund for the Department of Mining; 


also to Miss Mary E. Merington for 
her gift to the Department of Phys- 
ics of certain apparatus and sup- 
plies. 

The President was authorized to 
accept the invitation of Princeton 
University to appoint a representa- 
tive to be present at the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilson; also the 
invitation of Northwestern Univer- 
sity to appoint a representative to 
attend the installation of President 
James. 

The President was authorized to 
tender an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the International Congress of 
Americanists, to make a formal 
visit to Columbia University during 
the period of their 13th Session, 
October 20-25, 1902. 

The annual Report of the Treas- 
urer for the year ending June 30, 
1902, was presented and ordered 
printed. 

The Treasurer was authorized to 
accept payment of the award for 
the widening of Gun Hill Road 
through the Williamsbridge prop- 
erty, and the Clerk was authorized 
to execute the necessary papers for 
releasing to the City the interest of 
the Corporation in the property so 
condemned. 

The appropriation of $500, for the 
salary of an Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Mining for the year 
1902-3, was made available for as- 
sistance in the department. 

J. H. Kliene was appointed Assist- 
ant in Chinese for one year from 
July 1, 1902. The following ap- 
pointments, all for the academic 
year 1902-1903, were confirmed: 
George W. Botsford, Ph.D., Lec- 
turer in Ancient History; Bradley 
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University 


Stoughton, B.S., Instructor in 
Metallurgy (vice W. A. Bentley) ; 
Hercules Wallace Geromanos, S.B., 
Tutor in Metallurgy; Clayton 
Meeker Hamilton, A.M., Tutor in 
English; Charles H. Ellard, A.M., 
Assistant in Analytical Chemistry; 
Claude Russell Fountain, A.B., As- 
sistant in Physics; Frank E. Hale, 
Ph.D., Assistant in Analytical Chem- 
istry; Charles R. Wyckoff, Jr., B.S., 
C.E., Assistant in Civil Engineering 
(vice Richard Erwin Dougherty, re- 
signed); James Dennison Rogers, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Greek. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
Prof. Lucien M. Underwood, for 
the second half of the academic year 
1902-3. 

The appointment of an Assistant 
in the Department of Mechanics was 
authorized, at an annual salary of 
$500, in addition to the provisions 
for the department made in the 
budget for the year. 


Tue Trustees, NovEMBER MEETING 


A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Benjamin B. Lawrence, a graduate 
of the Schools of Applied Science 
in the class of 1878, for his gift of 
$200 for an annual scholarship in the 
School of Mines for the year 1902- 
1903; also to William Underhill 
Moore, a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege in the class of 1900, and of the 
School of Law in the class of 1902, 
for his gift of law books to the 
library of the University. 

The President was authorized to 
accept the invitation of the Man- 
agers and Faculty of Swarthmore 
College, and to appoint a delegate 
to represent Columbia University at 
the inauguration of Joseph Swain, 
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Legislation 









LL.D., as President of Swarthmore 
College, on November 15, 1902. 

It was ordered that a further edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies of the Presi- 
dent’s Report be printed, together 
with such portions of the Reports 
of the Deans of the College and 
Law School as relate to the length 
of the college course, and a sum- 
mary of the Treasurer’s Report. 

A resolution was adopted endors- 
ing the statement of the financial 
needs of the University contained in 
the President’s Annual Report; and 
appointing the members of the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Treasurer 
a special committee to codperate 
with the President in securing addi- 
tional funds for the University. 

The sum of $250 was appropriated 
for the support of the School of 
Classical studies at Rome, during 
the current academic year; and the 
appropriation of $500, for the salary 
of an assistant in the Department of 
Zodlogy for the year 1902-3 was 
made available for assistance in the 
Department. 

Herman Knapp, M.D., was ap- 
pointed Emeritus Professor of Oph- 
thalmology, and Morton Arendt, 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
for the academic year, 1902. 

The appointment of Charles P. 
Weston as Assistant in Mechanics, 
was confirmed. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
Henry J. Burchell, Tutor in Classical 
Philology at Barnard College for 
the remainder of the academic year, 
and James D. Rogers, Ph.D., Lec- 
turer in‘ Greek, and George N. 
Olcott, Ph.D., Lecturer in Roman 
Archeology, were appointed in his 
place. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


The various undergraduate organ- 
izations in the College have shown 
unusual activity this year, and the 
work of all the student societies is 
well under way. King’s Crown has 
widened its scope and is now the 
representative society of the College. 
It is no longer solely the society of 
the Department of Comparative 
Literature, but is open to all stu- 
dents in the College except Fresh- 
men. It was Professor Woodberry’s 
intention when the society was 
founded, that this change should 
ultimately be made, and the time 
seemed ripe for it this year. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry accordingly ten- 
dered his resignation as vice-presi- 
dent, and a new constitution was 
adopted. Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck is now the faculty vice-presi- 
dent of the society, and all members 
of the college faculty may become 
active members. Officers and stu- 
dents of the other departments of 
the University are eligible to asso- 
ciate membership. Two very suc- 
cessful social meetings have already 
been held and King’s Crown bids 
fair to become the center of student 
life at Columbia. 


Owing to the disbanding of the 
Musical Society and the financial 
difficulties which have encumbered 
the Varsity Shows of the past few 
years, there was little chance of any 
show being given this year after the 
old plan. King’s Crown has there- 
fore decided to present a show dur- 
ing the second week of February. 
The committee which was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for 
the show has decided to present a 
comic opera along the same lines as 


the Varsity Show, provided that a 
suitable student opera can be ob- 
tained. Otherwise an old English or 
classical play will be given. With 
a society which represents the entire 
college behind it, this year’s show 
should be an assured success. 


The Deutscher Verein has begun 
another season with the same suc- 
cess that characterized the meetings 
of last year. The full limit of mem- 
bership has been reached and there 
is a long waiting list. Some of the 
members recently took part in a per- 
formance of “Alt Heidelberg” at 
the Irving Place Theater, where 
they appeared as German students. 


The Société Francgaise has been 
reorganized and its membership has 
been largely increased. All officers 
of the French Department are now 
members. For the first time in its 
history the society will present a 
French play by its members alone. 
Heretofore the plays have been 
given in conjunction with the Bar- 
nard society. The play will be 
either Moliére’s “ L’Avare,” or “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and will 
be presented at Carnegie Lyceum 
during the second week after 
Easter. 

With the exception of Spectator, 
the Papers at Columbia are com- 
plaining of a dearth of candidates 
for their editorial boards. With 
Spectator, the successful change to 
a daily has brought increased cir- 
culation and influence which have 
been reflected in an unusually large 
number of candidates for the board. 
Spectator has been successful in 
chronicling the happenings about 
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the University while they were still 
news. The paper is in clear type 
and is much improved in quality 
and appearance. The Literary 
Monthly, although still conserva- 
tive, is making several innovations, 
such as publishing a series of sup- 
plemental pictures of prominent Co- 
lumbia men and articles by the edi- 
tors of the literary magazines of 
other universities about the dis- 
tinctive phases of college life at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Cor- 
nell. These tend to increase the 
popularity of the paper, while it 
still remains the center for expres- 
sion of undergraduate literary abil- 
ity. Its book reviews are especially 
commendable. Morningside, after a 
rather weak start, is gaining its 
old-time form, and in cover designs 
and verse does particularly well. 
Jester shows some real ability in its 
drawings and now and then a 
clever joke, fable in slang, or bit 
of verse; it suffers, however, from 
the insertion of poor material 
merely to fill up. 


All last year’s men are back and 
Chess affairs are in good condition. 
Matches have been played with the 
Brooklyn Chess Team, the Bishops 
Team, and against Lasker, the 
champion. In an informal tourna- 
ment, Princeton has been defeated 
by a score of 7% to 2% and tie 
games have been played with Yale 
and Pennsylvania. By dint of hard 
practice, the team’s chances of win- 
ning the intercollegiate meet with 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation can be 
rendered very good. 

The Debating Union plans to 
have but one intercollegiate debate 
this year, which will be the culmina- 
tion of a season’s activity on the 
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part of Barnard and Philolexian. 
These societies are arranging de- 
bating contests with similar organ- 
izations in other colleges. Philo 
will probably meet the Dartmouth 
Debating Union at Hanover directly 
after the holidays. Barnard is ar- 
ranging the date for a contest with 
a similar society from Williams. 
After these debates there will be the 
annual Philolexian-Barnard debate 
early in the spring term, and the 
season will close with an intercol- 
legiate meet with Cornell. Philo 
has practically reached the limit of 
its membership and both societies 
are in a very flourishing condition. 


The 1904 Columbian is promised 
for December 15. The book will 
contain several new features in 
illustration and make-up. The 
cover will be of leather on flexible 
boards, with divinity circuit edges. 
Antique deckle-edge paper will be 
used, with coated inserts for the 
half-tones. The dedication is not 
yet announced. 


The Classes have begun the usual 
activities. The annual Junior Ball 
will be given just after the holiday 
vacation. The Senior class has thus 
far neglected the custom of senior 
singing on the Library steps, and 
no class affairs have as yet occurred. 
The Sophomore class will again 
present a professional play, entitled 
“A Glimpse of Paradise,” during 
the week preceding the holidays. 
The Freshmen are showing con- 
siderable spirit and have a success- 
ful foot-ball team and a debating 
society. 

All things considered, there is a 
gratifying increase of college spirit, 
and the outlook for a good year is 
very encouraging. 
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ATHLETICS 


The athletic situation is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Foot Ball 
Team, in which the main athletic in- 
terests of the University are cen- 
tered at this time of year, started 
out in an unusually encouraging 
way, but the results of the more 
recent games have been very dis- 


astrous. Following is the record: 
1, Columbia 
. 4, Columbia 
8, Columbia 
t, xx, Columbia 
. 15, Columbia 
. 18, Columbia 
. 25, Columbia 
. x, Columbia 
- 8,Co i 
. 15, Columbia 
. 19, Columbia 
“— 27, Columbia 


The Fall Regatta was one of the 
most successful held at the Univer- 
sity in recent years. The weather 
was favorable. After a close race 
the Senior boat crossed the line two 
feet in advance of the Juniors. The 
Sophomores finished third with their 
boat not more than a yard behind 
the Juniors. In the Freshman race, 
the College crew defeated that of the 
School of Applied Science. 


The Golf Team has entered no 
contests thus far, except the annual 
intercollegiate tournament. In that 
they were defeated by Harvard in 
the opening round, by a score of 16 
to 1% points. 


In Tennis there was no regular 
tournament held this fall. The an- 
nual tournament with Princeton was 
won by the latter, Columbia taking 
one match in the singles and two in 
the doubles. 


The Swimming Team inaugurated 
its season by winning two out of 
three events in the meet of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club. A 
number of Yale men were also en- 
tered in the contests. A. R. Camp 
and J. W. Spencer won the two 
events accredited to Columbia. 
Spencer also won the A. A. U. 
championship for the 1,000-yard 
race in a meet held on November 
15, and established a new record. It 
is proposed to hold swimming races 
in the gymnasium tank on alternate 
Fridays throughout the season. 


THE ALUMNI 


The annual meeting of the home 
Association of the Alumni of Co- 
lumbia College was held at Sherry’s, 
44th Street and Fifth Avenue, Mon- 
day evening, October 6, 1902. Pres- 
ident Edward Mitchell, ’61, was in 
the chair, and there were about two 
hundred and fifty members present. 
The Chairman of the Standing 
Committee presented the report of 
that committee, the Treasurer read 
his annual report, and the Secretary 
read the necrology of the year. The 


officers and members of the stand- 
ing committee elected at the meet- 
ing were as follows: Edward 
Mitchell, ’61, President; Julien T. 
Davies, ’66, Vice-President ; T. Lud- 
low Chrystie, ’92, Treasurer; F. P. 
Keppel, ’98, Secretary. Members of 
the Standing Committee for a term 
of three years from October, 1902, 
C. H. Mapes, ’85, Prof. Benjamin 
D. Woodward, ’88, Frederick Coy- 
kendall, ’95, and Ellery Oswald 
Anderson, ’98. After the supper, 
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which followed the completion of 
the business before the Association, 
addresses were made by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, ’82, President of the 
University, and J. Howard Van 
Amringe, ’60, Dean of Columbia 
College. 


At a meeting of the Standing 
Committee held on October 24, 
Prof. Edward Delavan Perry, ’75, 
was elected delegate to University 
Council from the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College, for a 
term of five years. 


A number of meetings of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion were held during the latter part 
of the spring and were enthusiasti- 
cally attended. Several new mem- 
bers have recently been elected, the 
roll-call now numbering forty-seven 
names. Letters of congratulation 
and good wishes have been received 
from President Nicholas Murray 
Butler and from Mr. John B. Pine, 
whom the association hope to have 
the pleasure of soon entertaining as 
their guests. At the annual meeting 
to be held on December 13, it will 
be decided whether or not an alumni 
banquet will be given this winter. 


At the last meeting of the 
Society of the Alumni of the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital the following 
graduates of Columbia were elected 
officers: President, James D. Voor- 
hees, ’93 P. & S.; 1st vice-president, 
E. W. Belknap, ’92 P. & S.; 2d vice- 
president, James Ewing, ’91 P. & S.; 
recording secretary, A. M. Shrady, 
’93 P. & S.; corresponding secre- 
tary, John Douglas, ’98 P. & S.; 
treasurer, H. E. Hale, ’96 P. & S.; 
pathologist, D. S. D. Jessup, ’o4 
P..& S. 
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Class of 1899 College 


The Triennial Reunion of the 
class of ’99, and the fifth reunion of 
the year, was held on the afternoon 
and evening of Commencement day, 
June 11. On the morning of that 
day at the Commencement exercises, 
a large number of ’99 men severed 
a seven years’ connection with the 
University, eight graduating from 
the Law School, and three from the 
School of Medicine. Only a few 
members of the old class still con- 
tinue their studies at Columbia. 

Upon the conclusion of the Com- 
mencement exercises, arrangements 
were made for the reception of the 
’99 alumni. The ’99 Triennial Com- 
mittee was composed of H. O. 
Mosenthal, Theophilus Parsons, Jr., 
M. Van Name, Ernest A. Cardozo 
and Frank S. Hackett. The ’99 
flag was hung from the portico of 
College Hall, and soon quite a num- 
ber of the faithful were grouped 
around it, ready to join in the march 
to Memorial Hall for the Alumni 
Luncheon. ’99 was exceptionally 
well represented at the alumni exer- 
cises in the afternoon, twenty-five 
members of the class being present. 
When the alumni meeting was over, 
the class adjourned to the room in 
College Hall, where refreshments 
were served to all comers. 

About seven o’clock ’99 assembled 
at the Arena, where the Triennial 
Dinner was scheduled to take place. 
Rarely has ’99 sat down to a dinner 
which was more thoroughly enjoy- 
able or at which better spirit was 
shown than on this festive occasion. 
Everything went off well; the old 
familiar tunes were sung in a pleas- 
ing fashion and the entire reunion 
was voted a great success. Among 
those present were: Hellman, Fort, 
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Corning, Bradley, Josephthal, Mar- 
cus, Hinck, Ernst, Cardozo, Staun- 
ton, Hackett, Smith, Tuttle, Moran, 
Lesem, Baker, Mosenthal, Simpson, 
McCann, Deane, Fletcher, Ehret and 
Harrison. 

About 9:30 it was voted that the 
class proceed to the University and 
assist in ’92’s Decennial. A word of 
explanation in this connection is not 
only proper, but it is deemed fitting 
to record it here. The sole reason 
for ’99’s not being present originally 
at the ’92 Kneipe was the fact that 
all its arrangements had been com- 
pleted before ’92’s invitation was 
received. Next year ’99 hopes to be 
represented as well as the other 
classes. 

The ’92 Kneipe was a striking 
innovation in Columbia reunions; 
and ’99, as its speaker, Ernest A. 
Cardozo, tried to show in his few 
words of greeting to ’92, not only 
was glad to share in the success of 
the decennial, but heartily congratu- 
lated ’92 upon its anniversary and 
its past record. So the Triennial 
ended about midnight, after a day 
and evening of genuine enjoyment. 

The present season has opened 
just as auspiciously. At the alumni 
meeting on the evening of October 
6, ’99 had a large quota of represen- 
tatives, and their singing was quite 
a feature of the evening’s pleasure. 

The second assembly of the class 
for this year was held at the Brown- 
Columbia foot-ball game on Novem- 
ber 8. Eighteen ’99 men witnessed 
the game; at its end, ’99 assembled 
at Pabst’s, Harlem, where an in- 
formal dinner was served to those 
present. The same old spirit of ’99 
good fellowship was strongly in 
evidence. In the evening ’99 had 
a box party, and attended the per- 
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formance at Hurtig and Seamon’s; 
and at a late hour the fourth foot- 
ball reunion of the class was ended. 
Those who attended the reunion 
were: Ehret, Pell, Cardozo, Hinck, 
Wormser, Hackett, Lichtenstein, 
Moran, G. Parsons, Matthews, 
Corning, T. Parsons, Marcus, 
Mosenthal, Giffin, Josephthal, Brad- 
ley, Eldert, Deane and McCann. 

The next reunion of the class, 
which is the ’99 annual banquet, is 
scheduled for Friday evening, De- 
cember 26. 

Theophilus Parsons was married 
to Miss Florence Whitin at North- 
bridge, Mass., on the fourth of June 
last. Otto H. Hinck has announced 
his engagement to Miss Anna 
Moller, of 670 St. Marks Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and will be mar- 
ried some time during the month of 
December. Montgomery Schuyler, 
Jr., has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt an attaché of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Rev. Hugh McC. Birckhead grad- 
uated last spring from the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge 
and is now a curate at St. George’s 
church, Stuyvesant Square, in New 
York City. 


Class of 1900, College 


Nothing very startling can be 
chronicled of the class of 1900 dur- 
ing the past few months, unless it 
be the marriage of three of its mem- 
bers, Ralph E. Lum, Thomas 
Simons, captain of the 1900 ’Varsity 
eleven, and Goelet Gallatin. The 
majority of the men continue to con- 
fine their attention either to the 
study or the incipient practice of 
law or medicine. The latest re- 
ports from the theological group dis- 
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close the fact that “Bobby” Hall 
is now an ordained minister, having 
recently preached from the same 
pulpit as his father, an incident 
made much of by an artist for one 
of the morning papers. Bogue and 
Knapp continue to interest them- 
selves in athletics, Knapp having 
been one of the graduate coaches of 
this fall’s foot-ball team, and Bogue 
being an alumni adviser of the base- 
ball association. Boyesen, after a 
two years’ sojourn with Mr. Brisben 
Walker at Irvington, where the 
Cosmopolitan is edited, has_ re- 
turned to the Law School. Thomas 
Whittaker has gone out of the 
Bible-selling business and is now re- 
forming the heathen, together with 
Turner, Newborg, Schaefer, William 
H. Dixon and others, on Wall 
Street. Meeker, believing that clean- 
liness is next to godliness, is an 
agent for a firm dealing in wash- 
tubs. “Billy” Moore, the old-time 
benefactor of alma mater, has re- 
cently donated 500 law books to the 
university library. Gregory is still 
doing scientific work at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; 
St. Clair is studying the way of the 
Indian, modern and ancient, at 
White Rock, Utah. Cane spent the 
summer reporting for the Evening 
Post, of which journal he is the 
Columbia representative. Kellock 
has abandoned journalism and is 
now a “lit’rery’ feller.” Giddings 
and Ogden are both important fac- 
tors in the success of the youthful 
Columbia Law Review, Giddings 
being its editor-in-chief. Strunsky 
is doing work for the forthcoming 
International Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
W. C. de Mille has announced his 
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engagement to Miss George, the 
daughter of the late Henry George. 


Class of 1901, College 


The class of 1901, College, held 
its first reunion of the year on Sat- 
urday, November 15, at the Arena. 
Thirty members of the class at- 
tended and enjoyed a thoroughly 
delightful evening in renewing old 
friendships and talking over the old 
college days. The class has scattered 
far apart since graduation,—from 
Dayton, Ohio, to Switzerland, from 
New York to Baltimore, so that a 
large reunion could hardly be ex- 
pected. But the plan of organization 
which was adopted at graduation 
has proved remarkably successful, 
and the men who once enter into the 
organization, are always to be 
counted on as regular attendants at 
the reunions. Three meetings dur- 
ing the year are found to be none 
too many, some of the members of 
the class even desiring more. 

The dinner began at eight o’clock, 
and lasted late into the night. The 
President called upon Gray, the 
father of the class, to respond, and 
also upon Cardozo, Eastmond, Heu- 
ser, Brower, and Shoemaker. Upon 
motion by Cardozo the Reunions 
Committee was authorized to pur- 
chase and have suitably engraved a 
silver mug to present to the first 
“class baby,” whenever a claimant 
might appear. With “six Colum- 
bias for 1901,” and numerous songs 
the class reluctantly departed, to 
assemble again in the late winter. 

The occupations of the members 
at present are as follows: Business, 
23; Columbia Law School, 23; New 
York Law School, 3; law offices, 3; 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
8; other medical schools, 2; dental 
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school, 1; school teachers, 6; grad- 
uate study, Columbia, 5; ministry, 
3; actors, 2; Columbia faculty, 2; 
literature, 2; engineering, 2; in- 
structor in dancing, 1; traveling, 1; 
music, 2. 


Class of 1902, College 


The class of 1902 had a reunion 
at the Syracuse football game last 
fall and will hold a dinner in De- 
cember. A number of the men are 
scattered. Lawson is in Europe, 
Wilson taking his A.M. at Harvard, 
Huntting is doing the same at the 
University of California, where he is 
also an Assistant in the English De- 
partment. Langs is Instructor in 
Music at the University of Colo- 
rado. Lawrence, Kennedy, “ Nort” 
Atkins and Merrill are teaching. 
Waters, Spence, Johnson, Hopkins, 
Ward, Shoemaker and a number of 
others are in business. A _ large 
number of the men have come back 
to Columbia for graduate or pro- 
fessional work. Sewall, West and 
Parr are in the School of Applied 
Science, Lockwood, Haas, Bigon- 
giari, Smith and Ledoux are work- 
ing for A.M.’s, Bartow, Colie, 
Gerster, Haberman, H. M. Hays, 
who published a book on Physio- 
logical Chemistry this summer, 
Hellman, Holland and Ottenberg 
are in the second year at P. & S., 
while Lieb, Oppenheimer and Spie- 
gelberg are in the first year. In the 
law school are Bradley, A. J. Hays, 
Wylie, Clark, Schuster, St. John, 
Spencer, Buddington, while Kelly, 
Weeks, Iglehart and Jenkins are at 
the New York Law School. Our 
embryo ministers are Bancroft, 
Hannah, Winslow and Ford at the 
General Theological, Gookin at the 
Episcopal Theological at Cambridge, 
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while Willie Nesbit holds up Colum- 
bia’s honor at Drew. Our first papa 
is Meeks, ex-1902. Wyman, also 
ex-1902, has been heard from; he is 
in Colorado for his health. 

Miss Julia Marlowe will present 
on December 8, at the Criterion 
Theater in New York City, a 
dramatization of George W. Cable’s 
popular novel, “The Cavalier,” by 
Paul Kester and George Middleton. 
The latter is a graduate of 1902, and 
was, during his college career, 
prominent in its literary affairs. He 
was connected with the staffs of the 
Spectator and Literary Monthly, and 
was stage manager of the Varsity 
Show for the past two years. 


General Notes 


Among the candidates of both 
parties at the recent election in New 
York were many Columbia gradu- 
ates. Governor Odell entered the 
class of ’77 S., but left before grad- 
uating to manage a political cam- 
paign for his father. Alfred Steck- 
ler, nominee for Justice of Supreme 
Court, graduated from Columbia 
Law School in ’77, and Vernon M. 
Davis, Tammany nominee for the 
same office, graduated from the 
same school in ’79. The Democratic 
candidate for Justice of Municipal 
Court, Eighth District, James W. 
McLoughlin, graduated from the 
Law School in ’82. Among the can- 
didates for Congress were Montague 
Lessler; James W. Perry, ’75 L.; 
Andrew J. Anderson, ’90 P. & S.; 
Edward Swann, ’86 L.; Charles T. 
Dunwell, ’74 L.; Edward M. Bas-. 
sett, 86 L.; and Townsend Scudder, 
88 L. The candidates for Assem- 
bly and Senate included John Goode, 
"78 L.; John W. Russell, ’76; Isaac 
N. Mills, ’76 L.; Edward R. Finch, 
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’*988 «2L.; William Brauns, ‘’go0; 
Charles F. Bostwick, ’86 L.; John J. 
Neville, 976 P. & S.; Charles 
Wheaton, ’97 C., ’99 L.; J. Mayhew 
Wainwright, ’84 C. and ’86 L.; 
Edwin J. Chapman; John F. Bull- 
winkel, ’75 L.; and William Seward 
Shanahan, ’97. Of these Odell, 
Russell, Finch, Bostwick, Wain- 
wright, Dunwell, Bassett, Bull- 
winkel, Shanahan, and Scudder were 
elected. 

Chauncey Berrien, 1902 S., last 
year’s captain and full-back on the 
Varsity, has this year been coach- 
ing the Hamilton College team. 

Guy Wetmore Carryl, ’95, has re- 
cently built a cottage at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., which he has called, in 
the characteristic vein of his 
“Fables for the Frivolous” and 
“Grimm Tales Made Gay,” Shingle 
Blessedness. 

Douglas L. Doty, ’97 S., has left 
the McClure Syndicate to accept a 
position with the Century Company 
as reader and literary adviser. 

Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., formerly 
Fellow in English, is now assistant 
editor of the Aftlantic Monthly in 
Boston. 

William G. Low, Jr., 1900 L., is 
pursuing the general practice of the 
law at No. 31 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


The following table, compiled by 
the Registrar, shows the registration 
in all departments of the University 
on November 7, 1902. The figures 
given for preceding years are also 
those of November 7 in each case. 
An examination of the table will 
show that there has been a steady 
increase all along the line, except 
in the case of the Faculty of Medi- 
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J. A. McAnerney, 1902 S., and W. 
H. Powers, 1902 S., have been taken 
into partnership by their former em- 
ployer, W. Creighton Peet, con- 
structing electrical engineer. 

J. F. B. Mitchell, Jr., ’98, has re- 
signed his commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. A., and has en- 
tered the firm of Redmond, Kerr & 
Co. in Wall Street. Mr. Mitchell 
was with the 12th Regiment in the 
Philippines at the time of his resig- 
nation. 

The Rev. C. W. Morrow, '76, of 
Norwich, Conn., has become a pro- 
fessor at Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Notice: Hereafter all notices re- 
garding alumni associations and 
notes of class activities will be pub- 
lished in the December and June 
numbers, an annual necrology will 


‘ appear in the March number of each 


year, and in the September number 
will be given a résumé of student 
activities and of athletics during the 
preceding academic year. The Edi- 
tors desire to make the QUARTERLY 
of increasing interest to the alumni, 
and contributions of graduate per- 
sonals are earnestly solicited. All 
communications intended for this 
department should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
at Columbia University. 


cine, where the advanced admission 
requirements have caused a con- 
siderable decrease in the size of the 
first year class. Since November 7 
the number of extension students 
has reached 1,196, and the grand 
total of students, excluding all 
duplicates is now 5,352, and the total 
university influence 5,882. 
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Students registered in: 


eo a eer eae 
Freshmen . . ote Shit ae tale, ae 
NED 6. a in 0 4a) '0 9. BND) 
Juniors 
eee eee ee 
SN sae eb ore ere te te Salve 

pe a ee 
EE 65) 0.6: 0.0 aele acee ae 
Sophomores. .........-.-.-- 
Juniors 
ee ss 8 28 « sie ee 
Specials. .... 


Total undergraduates . 

Faculty of Political Science . . . 
Faculty of Philosophy ..........- 
Faculty of Pure Science ......... 
Barnard College 


Total non-professional gradi aduate students . 
Schools of Applied Science 


eT. 2 2 2 pao ilar 

oak. winecKa 

EE 6 a4 ae keke: ee Se 

SE oe 6m «)4).0%n ae. ess “s 

a So eee ae 

GES ars: 65g 8. bee ee 
| ae 


NS gi we 6: 0%, 4.0e ae eed 
Se eee ee 
Ee a 
CO ee eee i 
Medical School aban 
Eee ee ee ee 
CO Fe eee 
0 A ae ee ee 
EE eae ee 
ree ee ae 
I oi bk ACeLérs « eke ce 
SS rn kt bet. ah Woe Pe 
Second-year . . . 

Third-year Ss gal dita 2 Sane oi 
NS eee ee ee ee 9 
EN ss 6 6's 6 Oh dp me ek a ee 162 
Specials... ; 19 
Auditors and unclassified students. . III 
Total professional students ........ ) “2419 | 2493 |_ 


Double registration Tf 
Net total resident students 


Auditors. .. 
Students at Summer Session . . 
Extension students, Teachers College ee 


eee | aS 2 |_1158 | 1017 |_1201_ “1201 
Double alain ll 108 | 86. x 
Grand total of students . 
Officers Ste ane a OSs 
Total university ‘influence 2 3504 | 4149 | 4756 | 4991 | 5367 6 
* From Oct., 1900, women duates register under the University faculties. 

Includes candidates for Universit ty degrees and Teachers College diplomas. 

Extension students are held to full requirements of regular courses in T. C. 

Includes Summer Session students whe have returned for work this fall. 

Excluding 941 pupils in Horace Mann School and 9: in Speyer ones. 

. Tommo, Jr. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


Broadway, New York 


Holiday Suggestions. 


Breakfast Jackets, 
Dressing Gowns, 
Kit Bags, Suit Cases, 
Carriage and Travelling Rugs, 
Automobile Accessories. 


A complete list is contained in a small Christmas Folder which we gladly send upon 
request. These goods are in addition to our regular stock of Clothing. 


The Lamp of Steady Nabits 


The lamp that doesn't flare up or smoke, or cause 
to use bad language ; the lamp that loo ks good w - 
ou get it and stays good ; the lamp — you never 
togly with, once you have it ; ; 


be New Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “just as good "— 
they may be, in some senpocte, ut for all around good- 
ness, there’s ~ one, ew Rochester. To make 
sure the lam: Hered you is eeuins, look for the name 
on it; every lamp has it, (800 Varieties.) 

Old Lamps Made New. 

We can fill every lamp want. Nomatter whether you 

A) ished. new lamp or stove, an old one repaired or refin- 


New Roches 
send you literature on t t. 
We are Soe in ‘the treatment of diseases of 
Lamps. Consultation FREE. 


COTTREL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N.Y. 


OFFICIAL MAKERS OF THE CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Wil- 
liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Contractsa Specialty, 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Mlustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request to us. 





“Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 

lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


T ‘tc PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BiOLoGy 


ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the codpera- 
tion of OLIVER S. StronG, Ph.D., and EDwarRpD LEAMING. 
With 53 Albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Royal gto, cloth, pp. x + 78, $10.00 net. 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By Epmunp B. WItson, Ph.D., Professor in Invertebrate Zoélogy in Columbia 


University ; with the codperaion of E>warD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal gto, cloth, $4.00 mez. 


CoLuMBIA UNiv. BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the Development of 
the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBorRN, DaCosta Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


VOL: II. and VOL. III. Af¢ present out of print. 


VOL.IV. THE. CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy,Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $3.50 #¢f. 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By WittiaAm KEITH Brooks, 
Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 net. 


VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carxins, Ph.D. Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, 16 + 347 pp., $3.00 met ; postage, 18 cents. 


VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. Morcan, Ph.D. Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 met; postage, 18 ce ts. 





IN PREPARATION. 


VOL. VIII. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY. By 
OLIVER S, STRONG, Ph.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 


PRANOIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 ef: postage, roc 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New York. By JoHN FULTON. 
With portraits. ; 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii +485, 84.00 met; postage, 17 cents. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and other illustrations, $4.00 we? ; postage, 15 cents. 
IN PREPARATION. 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL, Cloth, r2amo. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography by Ferris GREENSLET, Ph.D , 
Fellow in English at Columbia University. —_ 12mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 met; postage, 9 cents. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL. x2mo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 me? ; postage, 1x cents. 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the Novel. By FRANK 
WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. Partl. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 
x2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 mez; postage, 11 cents. 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE, with Special 
Reference to the Influence of Italy in the Formation and Development of Modern 
Classicism. By JOEL ELIAS SPINGARN. _ 12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 met; postage, ro cents. 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Ossorn 
TAYLOR, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Columbia University ; author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Ideals.’’ Cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 met; postage, 15 cents. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis EINSTEIN. 


r2mo, cloth, xvi-+ 420 pp. illus., $1.50 #ez; postage, 12 cents. 


GERMANIC STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of the Linguistic Relations of English and 
Scandinavian. By GEORGE Tosias FLom, B.L., A.M., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 wet. 





GERMANIC STUDIES--Continued 


VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography—General Survey—Ossian’s 
Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By RUDOLF TomBo, Jr., A.M., Ph.D., 
sometime Fellow in German, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 157, 81.00 mer. 


VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE By Conrap HJALMAR NokpDby. 
8vo, paper, pp. 78, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By Axruur F. J. Remy, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Compar- 
ative Philology, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 81, $1.00 net. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs JACKSON, 


Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
With three illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii + 314, $3.00 me¢; postage, 18 cents, 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 
VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise 


of the Eleventh Century. By SoLoMON IBN GABIROL. Printed from an Unique 
Arabic Manuscript, together with a Translation, and an Essay on the Place of Gabirol 
in the History of Development of Jewish Ethics. By STEPHEN S. WIsE, Ph.D. 

Cloth, 8vo, ix + 117 pp., $1.25 met ; postage, 15 cents. 


Two other volumes in preparation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 


1. A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. With Graded Exercises, Notes 
and Vocabulary. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. In preparation. 


2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia University. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 ner. 


3. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By MontGomery SCHUYLER, 
Jr., Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. Approaching com- 
pletion. 


4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., M.A. Cloth, 8vo, pp. x + 106, $2.00 met. 
Other volumes in the series are planned for. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 


In two volumes. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 ne?. 
Vol. L., pp. xi + 46x. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430; postage, 18 cents each. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO PuHi- 
LOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


VOLUME I 


1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A Study in 
the Origin of German Realism. By 


NORMAN WILDE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents met. 


2. Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. 
Including a translation of the Disser- 
tation, together with an Introduction 
and Discussion. By W. J. ECKoFr, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. ror, go cents nef. 


3. The Ethical System of James Martin- 


eau. By JosepH H.HERTz, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 85, 60 cents met. 


4. Friedrich Eduard Beneke. The Man 
and His Philosophy. By FRANCIS 


BuRKE BRANDT, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 167, $1.00 ne?. 


VOLUME II 


1. Hegel as Educator. By Freperic Lup- 
LOW LUQUEER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 185, $1.00 nez. 
2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. By 
JouHn ANGUS MACVANNEL, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 102, $1.00 mez. 


3. The Basis of Early Christian Theism. 
By LAWRENCE T. COLE, Ph.D. 

8vo. paper, 50 cents nef. 

4. Early American Philosophers. By 


ADAM LEROy JONES, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


VOLUME III 


1. The Formal and Material Elements 
of Kant’s Ethics. By WILLIAM 
MORROW WASHINGTON, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 60 cents set. 


2. A Syllabus of Psychology. By JAmMEs 
H. Hystop, Ph.D. _8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


3-4. A Syllabus of an Introduction to 
Philosophy. By WALTER T. Mar- 
VIN, Ph.D. vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 net. 


VOLUME IV 
[ Zhe Monographs in Volumes IV and V were 


Jirst issued as Supplements to the PSYCHOLOGICAL 


REVIEW. } 


1. On Sensations from Pressure and Im- 
pact. By HAROLD GRIFFING, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents net. 


. Mental Imagery. By WILFRID Lay, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 50 cents nef. 


. Animal Intelligence. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


By EDWARD L. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 mez. 


. The Emotion of Joy. By GrorGE V. 
N. DEARBORN, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents eZ. 

VOLUME V 
. Conduct and the Weather. By Epwin 
G. DEXTER, Ph.D. 


. On After-Images. 
FRANZ, Ph.D. 


. Inhibition. 
Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, $1.00 mez. 


By SHEPHERD I. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents mez. 


By Burtis B. BREESE, 
8vo, paper, 75 cents #ef. 


By 


. On the Accuracy of Movement. 
ROBERT S. WoopworTH, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 net, 
VOLUME VI 
1-4. Educational Legislation and Ad- 


ministration in the Colonies. By 
ELSIE WORTHINGTON CLEws, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 mez. 


VOLUME VII 
1. The Education of the Pueblo Child. 
By FRANK G. SPENCER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 97, 75 cents mez. 
2. The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ 
Salaries. By CHARLES BARTLETT 
Dyke, A.M. 8vo, paper, pp. 84, $1.00 met. 


3. Education in India. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Ph D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 107, 75 cents wef. 
4. Horace Mann in Ohio. By GrorGE 
A. HUBBELL, A.M. 
8vo, paper, pp. 70, 50 cents net. 


By WILuiaM I. 





VOLUME VIII VOLUME Ix 
1. Imitation in Education: Its Nature, 1. The Mental Life of the Monkeys. By 


Scope and Significance. By JASPER Epwarp L. THORNDYKE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 57, 75 cents wet. 


N .M. A 
— — A.M i 2. The Correlation of Mental and Physi- 
ee cal Tests. By CLARK WISSLER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 62, 75 cents nef. 


2. The Historical Development of School VOLUME x 
Readers and of Method in Teaching 1. The Problem of Metaphysics and the 
Reading. By Rupo_ru Rex REEDER, Meaning of Metaphysical Explana- 
Ph.D. Svo, paper, Pp. 92, 60 cents met. tion. An Essay in Definitions. By 


HARTLEY BuRR ALEXANDER, Ph.D., 
3-4. Notes on Child Study. By Epwarp sometime Fellow in Philosophy, Co- 


L. THORNDYKE, Ph.D. lumbia University. 
8vo, paper, 175 pp., $1.00 wet. 130 pp., 8°, pap., 75 cents nef. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Economics 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RichmMonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia Univ. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 met ; postage, 18 cents. 
Part Il. Statistics and Economics 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 wef ; postage, 18 cents. 
ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. 
Third edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 434, $3.00 me? ; postage, 19 cents. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


Second edition, completely revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 me¢; postage, 18 cents 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


9 + 166 p. 12°, cl., $1.50 met; postage, 12 cents. 


HisTORY 
BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe Situ, 
J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence in Columbia 
University. r2mo, gilt top, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 met; postage, 6 cents. 


THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 
of the Events of the Campaign, by Henry P. Jonnston, A.M., Professor of History, 
College of the City of New York. —8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 met; postage, 11 cents. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Eaton. 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 mez; postage, 20 cents, 
MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in Administration. By FRANK J. GoopNow, 
A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia University ; author of 


‘* Comparative Administrative Law,’’ etc. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 ef ; postage, 10 cents 
The Outlook; “ The volume is an exceptionally valuable one to close students of municipal affairs.” 





MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., author of ‘‘ Municipal 


Home Rule.”’ 


writing. 


z2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 set; postage, roc. 


Chicago Evening Post: ‘One of the most trenchant and scholarly contributions to political science of recent 


SOCIOLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association 


and of Social Organization. 
Sociology in Columbia University. 


By FRANKLIN HENKY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 me? ; postage, 20 cents. 


The New Unity: “ Professor Giddings’ book is highly stimulating. He is a vigorous thinker and a strong writer, 
and he has a broad knowledge of his subject and its various affiliations.” 


STuDieEs IN History, ECONOMICS 
AND PuBLic LAw 


VOLUME IX—1897-98 
617 pp., $3.50 mez; in cloth, $4.00 net. 


. English Local Government of Today. 
A Study of the Relations of Central 
and Local Government. By MILo 
Roy MALTBIE, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 
Vol. IX. No. 1, may also be obtained bound, 

$2.50 net 

. German Wage Theories. A History of 
Their Development. By JAMES W. 
Crook, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. The Centralization of Administration 
in New York State. By Joun ARcHI- 
BALD FAIRLIE, Ph.D. 81.00 net. 


VOLUME X—1898-99 


500 pp., $3.00 met; in cloth, $3.50 me?. 

. Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic 
Lockouts. By Frep. S. HALL, Ph.D. 
$1.00 net ; cloth, $2.00 net. 

. Rhode Island and the Formation of 
the Union. By FRANK GREENE BATES, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 

. Centralized Administration of Liquor 
Laws in the American Common- 
wealths. By CLEMENT Moore LAcgey 
Sites, Ph.D. 


VOLUME XI—1899 


495 pp., 83.50 mez; in cloth, $4.00 ez. 
The Growth of Cities. By ApNA FERRIN 
WEBER, Ph.D. 


$1.00 net. 


VOLUME XII—1899-1900 


583 pp., $3.50 nef; in cloth, $4.00 met. 

1. History and Functions of Central 
Labor Unions. By WILLIAM Max- 
WELL BuRKE, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


2. Colonial Immigration Laws. A Study 
of the Regulation of Immigration by 
the English Colonies in America. By 


EMBERSON EDWARD PRopER, A.M. 
75 cents net. 


. History of Military Pension Legisla- 
tion in the United States. By Wi:- 
LIAM HENRY GLASSON, Ph.D. $1.00 met. 


. History of the Theory of Sovereignty 
since Rousseau. By C. E. MERRIAM, 
Jr., Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


VOLUME XITI—1901 
570 pp., 83.50 net; in cloth, 84.00 mez. 
. The Legal Property Relations of 


Married Parties. By Is1por Logs, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


. Political Nativism in New York 


State. By Louis Dow Scisco, Ph.D. 
$2.00 net. 


. The Reconstruction of Georgia. By 


81.00 net. 


Epwin C. WooLLey, Ph.D. 


VOLUME XIV—1901 
. Loyalism in New York during the 


American Revolution. By ALEx- 


ANDER CLARENCE FLICK, Ph.D. 
#2.00 net. 


. The Economic Theory of Risk and 
Insurance. By ALLAN H. WILLETT, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 





3. The Eastern Question. A Study in VOLUME XVI—1902 
Diplomacy. By STEPHEN PIERCE 1, The Past and Present of Japanese 
HAYDEN DvuGGAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Commerce. By YETARO KINOSITA, 
Philosophy in the College of the City Ph.D. $1.50 net. 
of New York. $1.50 net. 


2. The Employment of Women in the 
s VOLUME XV—1901 Clothing Trade. By Maset Hurp 
Crime in its Relation to Social Progress. WILLETT, Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


By ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL. 
$3.00 wet; Cloth, $3.50 ne?Z. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. Now first published from 
the Kerr MS. Together with introduction and notes and full-page facsimile. By 
SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in the University of Pennsyl- 


vania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 we? ; postage, 19 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 
Edited by ApoLPHE CoHN, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, Col- 


umbia University, 


PREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuar_es 
ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 12+267, @1.50 ef; postage, 12 cents, 


CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. (Columbia), 
Instructor in French, College of the City of New York ; sometime Fellow in Romance 
Languages in Columbia University. 9 + 147 Pp. 12, cl., $1.50 net ; postage, 7 cents. 

DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Ricnarp THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


18 + 376 p. il. r2mo, in style uniform with the above, cl., $2.00 #e#, 


Other volumes in preparation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN GILes, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. Cloth, $1.50 ef; postage, 15 cents. 





Alumni Associations 


All graduates and former students are eligible to membership in 
one or more of the Associations, and are invited to become members. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


All graduates of the College may become members upon signing the roll and 
paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $5; for graduates of less than five years’ 
standing, $2. Life membership fee, $50. Former students whose classes have 
graduated, and graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee. The University 
QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, Secrefary, 


Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 


All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may become members 
upon notifying the Secretary and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional 


charge. 
FREDERIC RANDOLPH BalLey, M.D., Secretary, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


437 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 
All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to election. Former 
students whose classes have graduated may be elected Associate Members. Annual 


dues, $3. 
: FREDERICK R, Hutton, Secrefary, 


Engineering Building, 


Columbia University. 








